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INTRODUCTION. «4: - 


MONG the moſt rude and barbarous nations of the | 4 | 
earth, the Seduction of fema'e Innocence, is, and 9 
ever has been, held in the utmoit degree of ab horrence, 2 
and puniſhed with the moſt rigorous ſeverity of law. In 2 
many parts of the world, open violation of female chaſtity 3 po. 
is regarded as a moral and religious offence, of leis atroci- 1 8 
ty, and treated, as ſuch, with a leſs degree of legal coercion. = 
Indeed, if we allow ourſelves to contemplate coolly upon _— 
the comparative nature and conſequences: of each, not- a J 
F withſtanding the difterent [puniſhments applied 1 
law, we ſhall find ſtrong arguments in favour of this 
diſtinction; and, at all events, be induced to lament ; 
that ſome more effeQual inbitutions are not adopted, | 
gagainſt a practice ſo ruinous to the [earthly and eternal 
9 Happineſs of that ſex, which the Poet ſo beautifully de- | | | 
ſcribes to be the faireſt of creation. and the laſt and beſt 
of all God's works. $14 7 IG \ 2-3 BI _ 
In treating the ſubject of Seduction fairly, and with: '\ 2 
philoſophic compariſon, we find; among a variety of ar- 2 — 
guments againſt it, the following:. 1 IRIS N 
Firſt, A Rape of violence may be in many caſes in - | _ 
duced by the appearance at leaſt, if not by the realiiy of - * *» - = 
_ a lewd and ſenſual diſpoftitany in affording indelicate p- ; 2 
portunities, and in allowing indiſereet familrities, -b a _ 
_ which mens paffions becoming ungovernable, 8 be, _— 
through the bounds of reafon, and. hotwithſtanding;the 9 
probably fatal conſequences, urge them to a kind of fero-- _— 
cious gratification, which at other times they would 1 
ſhudder at. This kind of rape, although the laws do | 1 
not admit of any palliation, may perhaps not e 5 ä 


be compared to that kind of homicide, which; throug 
Sompaſion to human infirmity, is not legally, or indeed —_— 
morally, regarded as murder It may, in a variety of ins  , <A 


* 


- 


— 


W. INTRODUCTION. 
ances, be called a rope or violation, without malice afore- 
thought; and, as ſuch, certainly has claims on com- 
' On. | "%,Þ 
Secondly, A rape of violence is by no means ſo dan- 
gerous in ſociety as that of ſeduction, becauſe women of 
. modeſt and delicate diſpoſitions, are ſeldom in ſituations 
liable to abuſe. | 
Thirdly, Becauſe women in general are by nature re- 
_ pulfive tg rudeneſs—when they accept terms, it is by 
_ gradatioh; and when they furrender, it is more from 
affeftion than from fear. Among women, except thoſe | 
of a very depraved appetite, groſs ſenſuality is held de- | 
1 and, whatever may be the unavoidable ſenſibi- 
ties of nature, they abhor violence as much as they 
- admire perſuaſion. . 
Fourthly, A rape of violence is both morally and religi 
ouſly leſs hurtful on ſociety than a rape of ſeduction, 
becauſe the latter, in its progreſs, generally ſubyerts the 
mind, as well as it diſhonours the perſon and character 
of the ſufferer. Indeed to any act unavoidable and com- 
; pulſary, be it what it may, it is cryelty and injuſtice to 
_- _ attach cenſureof any kind and it may be fairly ſaid, that 
a modeſt woman, after being violated againſt her will, 
3s, truly ſpeaking, - juſt as modeſt as ſhe was before 
ſuch misfortune happened. On the contrary, there can 
be at beſt. but little excuſe for a woman, who, in any 
| caſe, conſents to her own difhonour. | | ; 
From theſe obſervations, it appears, that although 
rxapes of violence are crimes of a very high nature, they 
are by no means ſo atrocious, or ſo juſtly puniſhable, as 
Tapes of ſyſtematic ſeduction—to the firſt ſcarcely any 
woman of modeſty, delicacy, and prudence is liable. 
From the latter it often requires more common under» 
| Handing and caytionto eſcape, EPSPs, 
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1 Truſt not to Man---we are, by nature; falſe; 

& Diſſembling, ſubtile, cruel; and inconſtant: 

« When a Man talks of Love with caution hear him: 
« But if he ſwears, he'll certainly deceive thee —OTwar: . 


5 IS preventive to the melancholy effects of 8e6- 
- - 4 duRion, compriſes an intereſting regiſter of au- 
thentic facts never before publiſhed, and intended by the 
Editor as cautionary ſpecifics againſt the growth of fe- 
male calamity, by ex the various modes and arti- 
.fices through which mankind- render miſerable that ſex 
which they were intended to protect and honour. _ 1 1 +." 
But modeſty, gentleneſs, good behaviour, and ev i 
ſenſe, cannot always repel the baſe infidious arts o | 
yſtematic ſeduction.— The honied tongue, like the Ede- | 
nian ſerpent, imparts the poiſon” of wifhes—the 
diſhoneſt ſighs which melodize perſuafion—the agitated W. - wi 
_ 'preflure which conflict, between virtue and defire, the — 
ſoft impaſſioned boſom ; and the impious vow, which  - % 

.  atteſtsthe inhuman deception, too frequently ſucceed, and E 
the unhappy object of momentary enjoyment becomes | | 
the proſtrate immolation of infamy.— Vouth, Nj 
beauty, cheerfulneſa, and all thoſe charming qualities  _ 

which heaven intended to promote and ſecure the ardour © FENG | 
ol pure affection, and to hold the heart in acceptable 
captivity, are loſt to the endearments of the world—and, _ 
- as a fair flower whoſe root is 'honour, whoſe ſtem is 2 
friendſhip, and whoſe leaves are every tender virtue, falls 8 1 
deneath the inſidious knife; ſo, hapleſs woman falls, be - 
7 Ry B. 2 ä 50 Vader 5 


N * j a ; 
Fg | \ 


| (8) 

Under ſuch probable dangers, it behoves every parent 
to be ſedulouſſy careful of the education of his female 
children, to ſquare their ideas and manners agreeably to 
the fortunes they poſſeſs, or are likely to poſleſs, and to 
their fixed or probable purſuits in ſociety. Muſic, dancing, 
painting, the languages, poetry—in ſhort, univerſal in- 
provement both of the mind and body, is what the fond- 
, neſs and partiality of parents too much incline to and en- 
courage; but however graceful thoſe endowments may 
be, they often, eſpecially if the proficient has not inde- 
pendence to ſupport their confequence, lead to idleneſs, 

and attract to ruin | Fg 
_ __ Every patent will, therefore, do well, not only to 

ſtudy the genius of his children, eſpecially females, but 
to check its tendeney if it does not agree with his natural 

and rational means of indulgence, and with their 
proſpects of futurity. Execution on the guitar, harp, or 
2 is but ill applied to fingers which deſtiny 
defigns for making ſhirts and ſhifts painting, but an 
unptofitable purſuit for ſuch as are to exiſt behind the 
 azil'of a counter and the Muſes, but troubleſome com- 
panions to thoſe whoſe occupation it may be to rock the 
cradle, or liſten to the diſcordant ſquallings of the nur- 


r. 8 | T | 
11 Notwithflandivg the ardent diſpoſition which all have 
fqr the poſſeſſion of beauty, and notwithſtanding the ad- 
vantages which now and then reſult ſolely from its effects 
upon genetous minds, certain it is; that even beauty, at 
- whoſe ſhrine mankind ſhould worſhip with awe and ado- 
ration, frequently, alas! too frequently, is the fatal 
ſource of perpetual ſorrow and calamity. Beauty ſhould, 
therefore, be carefully attended to: ſedate and delicate, it 
ſhould ſhine in miiſd retirement; and, by a diffident 
diſplay of its own chatms, ' induce not only ad- 
miration, but reverence. This, in the higheſt as well 
as the moſt humble ſpheres of life, is the ſureſt means of 
preſerving beauty from profanation, virtue incorruptible, 


and honour unſullicd ; and this ſhould be the particular 


care of this whom Heaven has bleſſed with an opportu- 
5 9 excteiſing parental affection and authorit x. 
Did this limits of, this publication admit, we could 

Alluſtrate, by a variety of facts, the evil conſequence. of 
* nels 32 | r ; | parental 


16-461 


parental inattention to the ſeveral duties before men- 


tioned; but except ſuch proofs as are immediately com- 
bined with the following examples, we muſt content our- 
ſelves with alledging, that in the voluminovs regiſters of 


female proſtitution, the folly, vanity, careleſſneſs, and 


ſometimes cruelty of parents and guardians, are more 
manifeſt and blameable than the giddineſs and diſobe- 
dience of children; and that if the former would conde- 
ſcend to read theſe pages, as well as the latter, both might 
be equally benefited. 91 

Let thoſe who revere the Tragic Muſe, read the fol- 


lowing beautiful and pathetic lines; and when they have 


read them, the application will, no doubt, be acknow- 
ledged. TE OT a x 


To the unfortunate Miſs SARAH \ | * SCOTTY . . 


2 Sweet Echo, Vocal Nymph, whoſe vocal tongue 
Return'd the muſic of my Sa R Au's ſong, 
O ſtill repeat the ſoft enchanting lay x 
That gently ſteals the raviſt'd foul away! 
Shall ſounds like theſe in circling air be toſt ? 
And in the ſtream of vulgar noiſes loſt ? — 
Ye guardian Nymphs, who liſten while the ſings, 4 


Bear the ſoft accents on your raptur'd wings ; | Tcl 


Wich curious care the leſ#ning notes retain, 
Nor let celeſtial ſounds be ſpent in vain. 
Yet, if too ſoon the tranſient ſounds muſt fly, 
A charm more laſting ſhall'their toſs ſupply. _ 
While Harmony, with each attractive | 
Plays in the fair proportions of her face; 
While each ſoft air, engaging. and ſerene, 


Meaſures the well tun d mind that moves within; · 


I Alike her finging and her ſilence move, 
», Whoſe voice is Muſick, and whoſe looks are Love, a 


\ 
[4 


+ The fair unhappy ſubje& of theſe links was a Miſs 


1 W , of a genteel family, an eaſy fortune, and contented 
, - fate, in the North of England, And why unhappy ? 


Liften to her ſtory, —_ 


% 
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but youth was ſu v 
his ſoul, haughty as it was, bowed down before the 


(1) 


1 Mits W., with all that lovelineſs, all that ſweetneſs, 


all that harmony of voice, of foul; and ſentiment, de- 
ſcribed in thoſe verſes, had many admirers; had many 
opportunities of marriage: but her heart was devoted, 


- and ſhe reſerved her hand to beſtow it with. 


The PW: honoured by. her, partiality, was ſon 
to @ wealthy earl in the neighbourhood of het father's 
houſe. He was —— of rank and ſuperior fortune; 

eptible of extraordinary beauty; and 


ſhrine of female faſcination. Miſs W—, in yielding 


this perſonage her heart, believed ſhe was but returning 


rewarding a pure and ardent paſſion. 
Her father's refidence being in a ſporting country, 
not many miles from the manſion of Lord. M—, the 
lover, often after the fatigue of the chace, accepted the 
hoſpitality of its venerable and reſpected owner, ſlept there 
occaſionally, as if under the roof of his own parents, _ 
and never failed to take every opportunity of increaſing 
the flame he too plainly obſerved he had kindled in the 
fair Sarah's heart. Her father, though a man of ſenſe 
in other reſpects, ſuffered his ambition to outweigh his 


prudence ; and in hopes of ſeeing his darling child dig- 


nify a title, ſuffered her to be too frequently alone with 
his nable gueſt. | Liv 


W hether the young lord had at firſt formed a regular 


deſign of ſeduction, or whether accident, or unlooked- 


for opportunity, occaſioned the lady's ruin, was never 
yet known' with certainty ; but true it is, that in ſome 
time her father's hopes and her mother's joys were even- 
tually daſhed from the very ſummit of exultation. 

The beautcous Sarah, whoſe affection was as ſincere 
as her ſentiments were immaculate, lived in hopes of a 
formal propoſal... She could not, however, but obſerve 
that her lover conſtantly avoided the leaft declaration of 
that kind ; and though ſhe entertained no ſuſpicion of 


his honour, ſhe often wondered at the philoſophy of 
his patience. | 3 


pon a bint, however, by Mr. W., in the preſence 


of Sarah, the noble lover took a private opportunity 


to obſerve that nothing but the moſt neceſſary prudence 
prevented him from acquainting his father with his * - 
| 8 aud Kerns 1 ion. 


CM ) 


9 fon, The carl, he obſerved, was avaricious in the ex- 
treme ; and being in want of a large ſum to redeem a 
mortgage which was threatened to be forecloſed, had 
propaſed that he ſhould join him in levying a fine of 
ſowe lands, which were in immediate reverſion. To 
this, he ſaid, he had given a half conſent, and only waited | 
a fair opportunity to conclude the buſineſs, by making 
an approbation to their union, a condition of his con- 
currence. | | 3 

There was ſomething in this both natural and prudent; 
and Sarah hearing it with perfect ſatis faction, communi- 
cated it to her motliet the ſame evening, The mother, 
in an extacy of joy, told it to Mr. W—, and the whole 
family were made happy in the very moment when 
their perpetual miſery was growing ripe for execution. 

As Lord A. ſaw no glimmering of hope, ſhould he 

make any direct attack upon Sarah's virtue, he gave up 
every ſuch view. She had, however, a favourite female 
attendant, upon whoſe intereſt he flattered himſelf ta 
work with ſucceſs; and he was not miſtaken. After a a 
yaluable earneſt of future favour, he opened to this do- 
meſtic traitreſs the baſe purpoſes of his no leſs traitorous 
heart. The inequality of ber miſtreſs's rank and for- 
tune, the violence of his flame, the impoſſibility of 
quenching it by matrimonial form, and the danger of 
his life, hould he be long deprived of poſſeſſion. | 

To all his remarks and arguments, the falſe Duenna 
liſtened with attention; and obſerving that it was ſerv- 

ing ſuch poverty and pride but right, conſented to admi» 

.  Niſter-an opium draught to her unſuſpecting miſtreſs, . 

with whom ſhe, was injudiciouſly permitted to -fleep, 

: boy to ſuffer his Lordſhip at a proper hour to occupy 

| her place. The cont for innocence, youth, and 

The Ne made by a purſe of gold, and ſealed with 

| ſomething of a more ſenſual, though not of a more pro- 

ſtituted nature, the, next night was ſcttled for Sarah's ruin, | 
The perfidious Suſan, for that was the Duenna's ; _— 

Name, -accordingly perſuaded her lovely miſtreſs, that 8 

me had a cold, and preſſed upon her the fatal potion af _ 
her future miſery. It was well charged with laudanum © +18 

And ſcarcely had the unſuſpecting victim laid herſelf? . - 
5 2 when ſhe fell into a ſloep, heavy almoſt to diſſo ::: 
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proſpects which opened to her ; but in ſome time her 


_ which ſhe recovered in convulſions, altogether as ſtrong 


ready baniſhed from his guilty boſom; all he wiſhed 


ing intolerable, he pretended indiſpoſition, and ordering 


companied him to his father's manſion. He was no 
. ſooner. there than he wiſhed himſelf back again; but as 


; Fir. Weis bout whoſe byfineſs it was to remain at 


629 

Although in the ſoul of Suſan every avenue to com- 
paſſion was flopped by lucre, ſhe yet felt ſome diſquietude 
at the reſtleſsneſs and ſhort breathings of the unhappy 


Sarah; ſhe apprehended her draught might prove mor- 
tal, and thardhereſors the ſhould loſe the future golden 


apprehenfions were conſiderably bated, the firſt preter- 
natural effects of the opium ſubſided, the charming Sarah, 
lovely and tempting as the Titan Venus, appeared leſs 
diſordered ; and the fignal being given by the impa- 
tient lover, ſhe' was abandoned to her defiiny—Sufan 
retired. and the baſe Lord A. ſtole upon his defence- 
leſs victim, as in the midnight hour a lurking lion ſteals 
upon the helpleſs lambkin. e, 

So powerful were the effects of this fatal poſſet, that 
even in the midſt of Lord A. 's raptures, the lovely Sarah 
was ſcarcely ſenſible of her fituation ;' who or what pro- 
duced the unuſual emotions which ſhe found affect her. 
With the returning ſun, however, ſhe was convinced 
of both, and the horrors of her ſituation being too ſtrong 
for her exhauſted nature, ſhe fell into a deep Ron, from 


* : 


and alarming—Suſan did every thing in her power to re- 
flore her, but in vain; her convulſive ſhrieks awoke her 
unhappy mother, who flew to her aſſiſtance, not, howe - 
ever, before Lord A. had retired to his apartment. 

The day was far advanced before the ruined Sarah was 
thought to be out of imminent danger. — Lord A.'s anx- 
zety, which aroſe from fear alone, was conſidered as the 
effect of tenderneſs; but every thing of that ſort was al- 


ſor was to eſcape detection, and his fears at length grow- 
his chaiſe, fled like a guilty robber and aſſaſſin from the 


ſcene of his outrage. | 
The torments of a guilty conſcience, however, ac- 


immediate return would appear extraordinary, he 
ſuppreſſed his inclinations, and contented himſelf with dif- 


rs Ws houſe, and ſend frequent accounts of the 
i 8 Y > Toy "young , 


( 13 ) 

oung lady's Rate of health. This, however, was uſe- 
Ps : for in the interval, having recovered from her con- 
vulſions, and collected, by the help of reflection, her ſcat- 
tered ſenſes, the beautiful Sarah communicated to her 
diſtracted mother the whole of her misfortune. After 
which, grief, ſhame, reſentment, a latent ſpark of former 

Jove, and the effects of her late violent emotions, united 
in producing a fever, which put a period to her exiſt- 
ence. an > 0 

It would be a vain taſk to attempt a deſcription of th 
ſubſequent conſequences : the : father's, rage and ſorrow, 
the mother's pangs ! Happily, if happine(s can be thought 
of in ſuch a ſcene, the EO Suſan took an oppor- 
tunity of eſcaping. amidit the general confuſion. As to 
her, Mr. W, had determined upon a ſummary mode of 
juſtice,'and would otherwiſe have been the avenger of his 
own wrongs. Frantic with rage, he called out for the 
_baſe acceſſary in rape, murder, and diſhonour ; and with a 
drawn ſword flew to her apartment: but her terror pre- 
vented the execution of his intended vengeance. 

The ſervant who had been ſent by Lord A. as before- 
mentioned, would probably have met ſomething of a fate 
fimilar to that intended for Suſan ; but he, obſerving the 
- calamitous fituation in which the family was involved, 

and impatient to communicate the melancholy iſſue; quit- 
ted the ſcene with precipitation, and arrived time enough 
to afford his perfidĩous employer an opportunity, like that 
of Suſan, to fly the country. Cowardice and treachery 
are ever concomitant; and for three years he evaded dan- 
ger, by a voluntary exile in different parts of the conti- 
nent. During that time the old man's rage abated into 
a fixed melancholy; and, at the expiration thereof, he fol- 


f | - lowed his injured daughter to a better world. 


The childleſs and the widowed ſurvivor; whoſe religion 


1 and philoſophy was greatly ſuperior to her ambitious and 


too credulous huſband's, retired from the north, and now 
leads a ſecluded life near Darking in Surry. In that 
country ſhe has a few reſpected relatives, and they endea - 

1 2 y gat > kind attention, to make * evening of a2 
turbulent probation as uil as retroſpective thought 
Will admit of, N a a 


. ( 14 ) f 
This true and tragic cataſtrophe, it is hoped, will be a 
check to the ambition and credulity of parents, and pre- 
venit ſervants from being too much in the confidence of 
young ladies. Many are the evils which ariſe from ſuch 
confidence; and when the liability of ſervants to bribery, 
is combined with other circumſtances of birth, education, 

and low vaces, fuch evils may naturally be expected. 


- 
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BOARDING SCHOOLS. 


\ 
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| A JUDICIOUS and parental interference of the le- 
giſlature, in reſpect to thoſe ſeminaries of female 
education, has long and often been the ſubje& of public 
intiqation ; and certain it is, that no one object of reli- 
ious or moral conſideration more earneſtly demands legiſ- 
ative attention, | 

Did the evils of Boarding-Schools extend no farther 
than thoſe which reſult from general groſs ignorance, in 
their ſeveral owners, abuſe of literature, affectation of 
manners, and in one word a total perverſion Arn | 
education, a little time, and a little natural 5 ſenſe, 
might poſſibly cure them. The care and ſubſequent ob- 
ſervation of friends and parents, united, might at leaſt 
effect very confiderable improvement; and the young wo- 
men of this country might be made, if not as highly po- 
liſhed, as intrinfically uſeful, and as highly virtuous as 
thoſe of any other : that they are ſo by nature, will not 
be denied by candour or by common ſenſe. 

But the melancholy and inſuperable evil of thoſe looſe 
and irregulated ſeminaries, is a total 'inattentiorr to ſenti- 
ment: we do not mean that bombaſtic, and inderd perni- 
cious ſentiment, which is the entire ſupport of modern 
Novels; we advert ſolely to that moral and religious ſenti- 

ment which is the —_—_— female virtue, which, — 
a magic zone, repels every ſenſual, eve s /perit ; 
from which the youthful vor pa yn, ſeaſon, 
pure, and prepared to honour its own faculties z—to grace, 
6 dignity, and improve fociety: With eaſe to perform the 
ſeveral ſofter and more domeſtic duties of wife and mo- 
ther, and, in ſhort, to know no ſeries of enjoyment, no 
_  courles of happineſs, that _ not cemented by virtue. 
1 * , _ | N 4 
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Alas ! how very different are the fruits of modern Board- 
ing- ſchools, in which, if a little bad + rench, a little worſe 
muſic, a little formal dancing, and a little dirty drawing, 
with the frippery of what is improperly called filligree, be 
obtained, the good lady pro rietreſs thinks as how ſhe 
does quite enough, not only for the ſettled allowance, but 
for extra demands, which generally amount to fifty per 
cent. more. e 

Far be it from the meaning of this work to caſt any par- 
ticular ſtigma upon a general inſtitution, or either particu, 
lar individuals; but truth, and the hope of reformation, 
compel an undiſguiſed expoſure of 1 which, to the 
diſgrace of humanity, are permitted in many ſeminaries of 
this kind; and which, if they do not always effe&t 
ſeduction, contribute much to its future eſtabliſh- 
ment, a 
From negligence in ſome Boarding - ſehools, the pupils 
are permitted to indu'ge a libidinous curioſity; and excite 
even a premature inclination, by the peruſal of obſcene 
books, which are conveyed privately by the ſervants, and 
often by their elder and more grown up compani ns: 
prints, alſo, of a ſtimulating and indecent nature © are 
obtained in the ſame way; and their hours of retirement 
too frequently occupied in ſuggeſtions and explanations, 
by which they are lectured into the complete theory of 
lewdnefs. | 175 Res 

Nay, by means of this criminal neglect, of due order, 
and of neceſſary regulation, eſpecially in permitting the 
more grown girls to ſleep with the younger pupils, this 
theory of lewdneſs is often carried on to a ſpecies of un- 
natural! practice, by which, though #ninown to man, they 
enter into life without that important requiſite to which 
mankind are ſo much and fo laudably attached. . + 
But if the conſequences of ſuch abominable inatten- 
tions are to be regarded with honour, how will the terri- 
fied and indignant parent and guardian ſhrink. at what fol- 
lows !— . | 


lt is well known, by ſeveral examples, ancient and mo- 
dern, that when men give themſelves up to the influence 
of unnatural and eccentric propenſities, they are almoſt 
regardleſs of both means and conſequences ; they purſue 


| | their brutal impulſe with a fort of lunatic asf and 


rtune, 
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fortune, and even life itſelf, beco ne ſacrifices to paſſion. 


It is alſo well known that avarice 1: one of the moſt pre- 
valent, as well as the moſt baſe and grovelling principles 


of human depravity ; and that every conſideration of mo- 


ral virtue is controuled by its irreſiſtible dominion. 
When, therefore, the gratification of unnatural propenſi- 


ties; and the indulgence of avarice, come into contact, 


what events may not be expected? : 
An old debilitated Crceſus, of Broad-ſtrect, whoſe riches 
are as extraordinary as his preſent n has for ſome 
years paſt ſupported a Kind of ſe 
miſtreſſes of two Boarding: Schools; one near Hackney, 
and the other in the neighbourhood of Stratford, to whom 
he pays large weekly ſums, merely for the enjoyment of 
viſual proſpects, which, among the generality of mankind, 
one would imagine rather diſguſting than gratifying. _ 
To each of theſe accommodating. matrons he pays his 
viſits in regular rotation,-and- the indulgence 1s carried on 
as follows, — 


All the faults of the 13 three or four days, are 
„and that upon which Crœſus 

makes his viſit is always ſet apart for general puniſhment. 

He is fixed in an adjoining cloſet, and the infant convicts 


kept an exact account o 


are called in, one by one, ſtretched upon a long low table, 
made for the purpoſe, and flogged upon their bare poſteri- 
ors, in proportion to their ſeveral tranſgreffions : — from 
the poſition in which they lie, they cannot poſſibly know 
of being obſerved by any other than the miſtreſs; and 
Creeſus, who, upon every freſh necaſion ſteals from his lurk- 
ing hole, with the aſſiſtance of-a pocket glaſs, examines the 
progreſſive effects of the ſeveral flagellations; towards the 
end of the ſcene, and which ſeems to be the winding up 


* 


nſual traffic with the 


— 


and ſummum bonum of his paſſion, he aſſumes the office 


of executioner himſelf; and then departs with every ap- 
pearance of compoſure and happineſs. , _ 

Although this ſingular” propenſity is, in (itſelf, inca- 

pable of communicating any thing vicious to the ſeveral 

© patients (if they may be ſo called) of lewdneſs, it yet ſhews 


what kind of women are ſometimes entruſted in the care 


and education of female innocence. The following anec- 
dote is, however, of a more ſerious and melancholy de- 
{ription. v7 
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befriended him. 
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About two years ago, a fortune-hunter from the ſiſter - 


kingdom, accidentally heard of a young lady of great beau- 


ty, and immenſe fortune, from the Weſt Indies, being 
placed at a certam Boarding School in the vicinity of the 
metropolis. Nature had furniſhed him with a good f gute, 
and by watching the daily walk of the ſchool in a certain 
public gat den, he contrived to diſplay it with advantage. 
Ihe fair Weſt. Indian appeared particularly obſervant 
of him ; but as the was conftaatly ſurrounded by the 
other ſcholars, and their attendants, he found it impoſſible 


© to obtain any opportunity of ſpeaking to her. 


In this way, and under this dilemma, he contitued un- 
til the teachers obſerved him; and, in conſequence, the 
walks were diſcontinued. * 

Upon meeting a diſappointment ſo unexpected, the 
amorous Hiberiman was a conſiderable time, before his in- 
genuity could athit him in devifing a means of counteract- 
ing the caution ; at length, however, his prolific genius 
e recolleQed a female friend, who with 
the external appearance of faſlion, actually kept a private 
aſſignation houſe in Upper Brook ſt:eet. She had been 
many years inthe habits of promiſcuous pleaſures, and though 
r:0ting in the moſt unbounded and indifcriminate paſ- 
ſtons, had yet a daughter by an Iriſh nobleman, whoſe pro- 


- Hific powers are to this day proverbial; it therefore oc- 


curred to him that through her and the innocent agency of 
her daughter, who was about ten years of age, ſomething 
might be effected In ſhort, it {truck him forcibly, that 
by ſending the girl to the ſame {ſchool with the young la- 
dy, an intimacy might ſucceed, which ending in an invi- 
tation to Brook- ſtreet, would afford him every opportu- 
nity of ſeduction, G 

The good lady in Brouk-ſtreet, was not only fond of 
taking large draughts of concupiſcence herſelf, but cantriv- 
ed by a variety of means, to adminiſter large doſes to 
others :' ſhe was in truth a voluptuary in the Renee, and 
her temp le, though ſedate in appearance, was conſtantly 


devoted to various ſcenes of ſenſuality. 


She had iu her houſe, and ſecret ſervices, a niece about 
twenty years of age, which at that early period, had rung 
all the changes of meretriciouſneſs, and was as expert a 
proficient in the art of tribad- as in the natural enjoy; 

>. | ments 
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plated 

| 12 would admit her to be diſpoſed of to advantage. 
' Lhough not beautiful, ſhe was pleaſing; had a ſoft delicate 
Yoice; and was poſſeſſed of an agreeable and even tem- 


f 
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ments of the male ſex; Her figure was delicate and plea- 
ſing, her features lively and agreeable, knd her manners, - 
though ſomewhat ſtudied, conciliating. 


The hero of this adventure, whom we ſhall diſtinguiſh 
by the vernacular_name of Mac STAMINA, was certainly 


a gentleman by birth, but being a younger ſon, his fortune 
was entirely confined to chance, induſtry, and a pair of co- 


lours. 


A univerſal tranquillity among the powers of Europe, 
left him little to hope for in the line of his profeſſion, 
and he was therefo:e determined to court the blind deity, 
Fortune, in the name of the ſightleſs deity, Love. 

To the prieſteſs of this temple, therefore, and her youth - 


ful attendant and relative, he communicated all he knew 


of, and hoped from, the beautiful,Creole, The daughter, 


from the tenderneſs of her years, appeared to be the moſt 


1 tot of all poflible agents to his deſign : ſhe wan e 
fit, he obſerved, for a Boarding · School; and by being lent 
to that which contained the object of his wiſhes, might 
cultivate ſo intimate an acquaintance with her, as to autho- 
riſe an invitation to Brook-ftreet, in the enſuing vaca- 


tion. | 
The prieſteſs and her niece, who were equally intereſt- * 
ed, liſtened with a mixture of ſatisfaction and ſolicitude ; 
they were equally averſe to the refignatiqn of his perſon, 
of which they were from experience equally enamoured ; 


but Mac Stamina, whole generoſity was as unbounded as 
his vigour, ſoon ſilenced every object ion, by the promiſe 


ol a large ſum of money, ſhould his plan ſutceed. . 

To be brief, the Cyprian Elve, well inſtructed in her 
Part, though innocent of the purpoſe, was in a very few 
days, fixed at - hoyſe Boarding-ſchool. Young Ma- 


ria, for that was her name, though bred in the midſt of 


ſenſuality, was as yet ignorant of its arcana. Her delicate | 


parent ought her too tender for initiation, but contem- 
with tecret pleaſure the moment when puberty and 


| Some time before the Chriſtmas vacation, the prieſteſs + 
and her niece, in their own carriage, and in every whos r 
| N * A 
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| ay IT well appointed, made a viſit to houſe. Where the 
wi Elve being placed, ſoon inſinuated herſelf into the favour of 
* | the fair intended ſacriſice, ſo far as to gain an uncommon 
| aſcendance over her. A thouſand kind remarks were made, 
and the grateful mother, in return, gave a thouſand prefling 
invitations : appearances were entirely favourable; conſent 
was obtained, and the charming Creole was d. ſtined to 
7 ſpend a few vacation days in Brook- ſtreet. | 
Upon the ladies return, Mac Stamina, who warted with 
all the impatience of a zeceſ/ſuous lover, whoſe poverty and 
paſſion were both to be gratified by a ſacceſsful iſſue, 
1 | appeared in tranſports when he heard how propiti- 
| PID ouſly his plot -proceeded. He pr fled the fair commiſ- 
BY ; fioners of Jove and indeperidance alternately to his enrap- 
1 | | tared boſom; and to prove beyond the power of refuta- 
© © | tion his unbounded gratitude, he propoſed devoting the 
. day and night to their joint and ſeveral ſervices. _. 
The day how arrived when the. Elve and her lovely ac- | 
quiſition were expected: every thing that luxury could 
4 Kr ſuggeſt—every thing that fancy could imagine—every 
| | 2 thing that taſte and elegance could improve and imitate 
{ was prepared; and, juſt as the chamber clock chimed to the ' 
Fl | fourth hour, a loud rap at the ſtreet door announced the 
EA 255 vwelcomè viſitants, | 1 
| For that day, and the next, it was not thonght expedient 
4. ' . that Mac Stamina ſhould ſhew himſelf: from a conveni- 
5 8 ent ſituation, however, he was indulged with a view of his 
+ 4 ntended prize; and as the hungry eagle beholds with ardour 
bl = and impatience, the unſuſpecting object of his infatiate ap- 
| petite, ſo did he view the Ne victim of his deſires. 
In the evening, ſeveral beautiful females came to wel- 


* 
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190 __- » come the young friends, and all united in praiſing the un- 
4 _—_ common. beauty of the lovely Creole —In fact, the was a 
RU | | Fubje& of admiration. She was juſt ſuch a figure as Sir 
4 BY "Jolla Reynolds, Lawrence, or Peters, wou!d chuſe for a 
8 full grown Cherub. She might have been perhaps fix or 
© CR ſeven degrees removed, by maternal lineage, from a beau» 
_ © Wa 4 tiful Ethiope ; but her features were divinely regular, hex 
RT. - eyes of a ſtarry radiance, her cheeks of the vermilion tinge ; 
8 her teeth like convex pearls, DIG MES" 
. Aud on her lips whence came her am'rous breath, 
, « There fat a ſimple ſolitary roſe'l”'— | tho 
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that #fuſed odours all around her. In truth, ſhe was 
altogether an ineffable ſuffuſion of lovelineſs ; and ſo the 

ladies told her over and over again. One compared her 
to a ripened peach; another to a budding moſs-roſe ; and 
all united in obſerving what a ſtore of raptures ſhe would 
give and receive, to and from, ſome happy youth of equal 
3 and lovelineſs. 

Joo compliment their charming gueſt, the niece propoſ- 
ed to be her bed - fellow; and having already touched up- 
on her ſecret character, we ſhall draw the curtains round 
the particulars of what paſt behind them: ſuffice it to 

aſſure our readers, that in the morning the innocent and 
ruddy Creole was but half a virgin. | | 
The next day was ſpent in continued revelty: the Tribade 
produced pictures in affected ſecrecy; the ſubjects, Mars 
and Venus, ALEXANDER and Lais; CEpieus acting his 
inceſtuous joys amidſt thunder; and Catoptric combina « 
tient, ſufficient to excite fire in the breaſt of a flatue, 
Night was devoted to what Eloiſa demanded of Abelard 
when ſhe cried— - 2 3 
a « Give all thou canſt, and let me dream the reſt.” 
And the next morning, Captain Mac STAMINA was 

introduced at breakfaſt ! | 5 7 

No ſooner did the charming vifitant N the Cap» 
tain, than ſhe recollected, in a moment, all his former at- 
tentions; he was dizened to dazzle, and a ed in her 

eyes, as if ſent by deſtiny to atone for the defects, and to 
. conſummate the imperfe& joys of the two preceding 


- 


nights. ox | 
The Captain, on 4 burned with impatience ; 
he diſplayed in full force all thoſe attractions which nature 


and habit had endued him with; and joy, and frolic, and 
muſic, and every incentive. to defire, was kept afloat till 
ſupper. The viands were rich, the liquors delicious, and 
._ the wine-exhilarating ; when the cloth was for ſome time” 
removed, the ſports were again revived, and in the midft. - 
- of general hilarity the lovely Creole, who had been forced 
into a remote of the room, found herſelf alone with 
" Her admirer. Youth and innocence prevented her from 
thinking 99 ot her fituation, and in a few moments 
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Having poured ſorth the ardour of his paſſion, more in 
the language of heroiſm, than of real affection, he ſtaried up, 
and claſping her in his arms, kiſſed her almoſt to ſuffoca · 
tion. The ſurpriſed, the trembling, the reſiſtleſs Creole, 
ſuffered herſelf to be preſled to the ſopha, upon which the 
Hibernian accompliſhed to the utmoſt his ſenſual, we may 
ſay brutal, wiſhes. TY One a > | 

Loſt in the delirium of complicated ſenſibility, pain, 
pleaſure, confuſion, and love, the charming girl lay for 
ſome minutes, even after the completion of her ruined ho- 
nour, in a ſtate of ineffable apathy, till repetition awoke 
her, more fo contuſion, than to freſh enjoyments. 

She ſtarted from the indelicacy of her — and af · 


ter a ſhort pauſe, and hiding her lovely face with her white 


bands, burſt into a flood of tears. At that moment, the 
ladies, who had in fact been all the while concealed ſpec- 
tatreſſes of the ſcene, burſt into the apartment; and af - 
fecting to know nothing of what had paſſed, rallied their 
beauteous gueſt upon continuing ſo long alone with the 
Captain. In ſhort, they did not allow her time to think 
upon her misfortune, but by mirth and blandiſhment diſ- 
perſed the operations of ſhame and apprehenſion, 

In ſome time, the Captain took his leave, and promiſing 
to be with- them the next morning at breakfaſt, left his 
charming conqueſt to think of guilty joys at leiſure. 
It happened that on that very evening Mrs —— , the 
miſtreſs of houſe Boarding-School, received a full 
account of the family into which ſhe had ſo imprudently 
permitted her charming pupil to enter. Alarmed and ter- 
riſſed at the news, the would have flown upon the mo- 
ment to her reſene; but ſhe was a few. miles from Lon- 

don, and the night would be too far advanced, before 

ſhe could arrive in Brook - ſtreet, On the next morn- 
ing, however, before nine o' clock, ſhe reached the houſe, 
and pretending that ſhe had received letters from Miſs, 
Somerton's (ſuch we ſhall call her) mother at Jamaica, 
immediately hurried her to ſquare.— She 8 
with horror, a viſible. alteration in her appearance, and 
manners; and upon putting peremptory and ſevere inter- 
 rogatories.to her, found out in ſhort time the * 5 


- 
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| her misfortune. One part, indeed, neither miſtreſs nor 
N ſcholar could at that time be ſenſible of; but the fact was, 
P that, inflead of a ſpotleſs virgin, as ſhe expected, ſhe was 
conveying home a defiled mother ! for ſuch the adventure 
ol the preceding evening had qualified her in nine m6nths 
to be. : wo | | 
* The fituation of Mrs. was now critical; her cha- | 
rater, and the reputation of her houſe, were at ſtake; and 2 
upon a conſultation with her beſt friends, it was thought 
moſt adviſeable to conceal every iota of the misfortune. 
The now diſconſolate pupil was for ſome days confined to 
her room, under pretence of indiſpoſition; but as that co- 
-ercion could not be continued; without cauſing ſuſpi- 
cions, the was again ſuffered to mix with the family. 
Alas] all her captivating qualities were loſt ; ſhe was a . 
ſtranger to cheerfulneſs and peace; each day was ſorrow, _ 
and every night a night of woe. . 
Captain Mac Stamina, upon being the next day in- 
formed of what had bappened, became almoſt frantic. — 
His groſſer paſſion was by that time in ſome degree quali- 
| fied by teuderneſs; the delicacy which he had only taſted | 
ſerved but to ſtimulate his appetite; beſide, the fortune, — 3 
which was his firſt object, was now likely to flip through {2 
his fingers. In this dilemma, the £/ve was again a uſeful - _ 
agent; upon being queſtioned, ſhe diſeovered that her | _—_ 
memmna's milliner and Mrs. —— were the ſame, and that SI. | 
r lady had intimate acceſs to every - pupil in the 
houſe. To the prieſteſs ſhe was under heavy obligations 
for cuſtom and pecuniary aſſiſtance; and it was inſtan „ 
determined to make her the means of an elopement.— | "2 
Without loſs of time a plan and a premiu were propofed (45 
and accepted; Mrs. Tirrany, upon her next vifit to 1. 1 = 
—— houſe, found no difficulty in the final adjuſtment + >, 
of every thing : the hour, the place, and all was ſettled, 9 
and in a few days the Captain and his prize, in a poſt- * | 
_ Chaiſe and four, ſet off for Scotland. | 
All we can ſay further of this adventure is, that they 


= 
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- were married at Gretna Green; and that are. now 18 
. 5 the continent, waiting for the uſual period of maiu- | = 
rity; when the Captain wilt of courſe demand a fortune of —— 
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by wealthy debauchees, for the purpoſe merely o 
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not leſs than eighty thouſand pounds, To his friends lu 


Brook-ſtreet he has paſſed bonds for 5000l. and to Mrs. 


Tiffany the like aſſurance for 5001. What way be theevent 


of this marriage, it is impoſſible for us to determine; but 
if we may form any opinion from the education and com- 
plexion of our hero, and from the warm conſtitution of 
15 young bride, neither the bands of dy men, nor the pow- 
er of gold, will be ſufficient to unite them for any conſi- 
derable length of time, in the kind intercourſes of mar- 
riage. Mrs. ——'s ſeminary has loſt conſiderably of its 


reputation, and herſelf, if not condemned for folly, highly 
and deſervedly cenſured for weakneſs and credulity. 


However neglectful and criminal the conduct of Board- 
ing-School millreſſes may appear in thoſe inſtances, they 
are by compariſon innocent to that which, without exag- 
geration, follows l | 
It is a melancholy truth, though known to few, that 
ſome of thoſe u/efu{teminaries are eſtabliſhed and ny rted ' 
edue- 
tion — Such ſchools, in common with thoſe upon the 


| moſt cautious and reſpectable plans, produce innocencg 


and lovelineſs-; and at ſuch, in common with others, are 
frequently found young girls, whoſe parents, either from 
indigence or diſhoneſty, neglect them. With a view to 
ſuch deſerted innocence, it actually is, that the vitiated 


© appetites ofcertain ſenſual volyptuaries induce them to ſpare 
ng expence; they take houſes, and furniſh them, in an 


elegant ſtile, and they conſign them to the care of women 


. whoſe private characters are the moſt infamous. W hen- 
ever it happens that young girls became thus deſerted, the 


8 good lady abbeiles, out of humanity, recommend them to 


companions to ſome lady, whoſe friend, whoſe, uncle, 
whoſebrother, or whoſe father, is in fact the real proprietor 


of the monaſtery. 2 are ſeduced by the pleaſing proſ · 


Pt & of independence; ut, alas they are in the en loſt 
in the wilds of proſtitution. 1 
Beautiful as Hebe, and innocent, as the infant lambkin 


which never yet nipt the flowery herbage, at the tender age of 


Wale Lucinda MoxkLEV, the daughter ofa reſpectable 
Velt-Lndia merchant, was placed under the care of Mr. 
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Sageley,.a widow lady, of great prudence, who, together 
with a daughter, and tw? nieces, kept a Boarding- School in 
the vicinity of Clapham. Certain it is, notwithſtanding 
the reſpeclable firm of the houſe, Mrs. Sageley never had 
the misfor:une of being confined fo any one huſband ; 
neither were the young ladies, the daughter and mieces, 
related to her in any other way than by adoption ; they both 
had had a ſhort education in Newman-ftreet, and were not 
only uſeful in the tuition of the pupils, but occaſionally 
aflifed in accommodating the grown-up friends of the 
h- uſe. - 1 7 1 22 
Miſs More'ey had been there ſomewhat about twelve 
months, when the laſt violent hurricane which happened 
in the iſland Barbadoes, in which moſt of the eſtates were 
. deſlroyed,and nearly three thouſand lives loſt, totally ruined 
her father's principal fortune, which lay in that iſland,” _ 
He was, in ſhort, obliged to call a meeting of his credi- 
tors; and, n an examination into his affairs, it was 
thought adviſable to declare him a bankrupt. The cre- 
ditors, however, conſidering him as they ought, an honor- Oo 
able and fair character under misfortunes, immediatel 
ſigned his certificate; and, until he could arrange his 41 3. 
fairs, ſo as to re-commence trade, allowed him to the fall 
as much as the nature of his circumſtances would admit 
of. Thus ſituated, he found it neceflary to make a voyage 
to the Weſt-Indies, leaving his wife and two younger girls, 
together with three boys, upon a ſmall allowance in Ln 
don. The eldeſt girl, our little heroine, was continue 
with che kind Mrs. Sageley. - 7 | 
Scarcely had Mr. . left London, but ot D Loys- 
Jox, which was the name of Mrs. Sageley's private friend, 
caſt a longing eye upon her blooming charge; they laid 


their heads together, and it was reſolved, that he ſhould > "xd EY f 


pretend to have a maiden ſiſter in Wales, of large fortune, 


and great tenderneſs, who wiſhed much to have a young 5 "= 


- companion to live with her; and that it was very-probable 
ſhe would in a little time become ſo fond of Miſs More- 
Jey, as to adopt her for a conſiderable part of her fortune. 
In ſhort, the good Mrs. Sageley made a propoſal to Lucin- 
dad mother; Mrs. Moreley received it with infinite gras 
of ' 2, "tude: 
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tive appearances, ſhe could not but obſerve ſomething 


Can 


titude: but obſerved, as ſhe had not her huſband's appro- 
batzion, ſhe could not rightly conſent to a meaſure of ſo 
much coniequence: beſides, ſhe added, that her own bro- 
ther, who was god-fathier to her Lucinda, was expected 
thortly from the Eaſt-Indies, and would be much diſap- 
ee if he did not fee his niece and grd-daughter up en 
is arrival. This, however, was overruled, by obſerving 
upon the uncertainty of an Eaſt India return, and remark- 
ing how eaiy it would be to fend for Miſs Moreley at any 
time.—Splendid proſpects were diſplayed, and avarice, 
which too frequently o ercomes all prudence, in the'ent 
produced conſent. Old Lovejoy was a'ked to the houſe, 
every thing was ſettled for the journey, and the captivat- 
ing captive Lucinda, together with a maid ſervant, and 


- 


' the amorous lecher, in one chaiſe, ſet off together for 


N orth Wales. N 0 
During the whole of the journey, Lovejoy took every 
opportunity, conſiſtent with prudence, and the fear of 
alarming his youthful companion, to poiſon the purity of 
that innocence, which, notwithſtanding her firuation at 
Mrs. Sageley's, ſtill remained uncontaminated: at mzals 
upon the road, he entertained her with groſs recitals, an 
2h tricks, and uſed frequently to proceed to certain 
Indelicacfes, which the reluctant Lucinda could not, from 


extreme youth, rightly judge the meaning of: all ſhe .: 


knew was, that his behaviour was very different from 
what it formerly had been; and though the was not abſo- 
hately frightened, ſhe was diſguſted and unh2ppy. , 
After a journey of five days, they arrive] at a (mall houſe, 
near the ſea fide, between Hendriguda and that dreary and 
terrific mountain called Penmanmure, in North Wales :— 
they were there receive by a woman, whom old Love- 
joy addreſſed by the name of Siſter ! and who received 
them with every mark of joy and affection. Lucinda 
was introduced to this perſonage as the charming compa- 
nion, whom fraternal love had obtained for a ſiſter's com- 
fort in that retired ſituation, and aecepted with every ſhew 
of unfeigned gratitude. - | * 
Young as Lucinda was, and inexperienced in compara- 


£ 
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| the h6uſe, the attendants, and the manners of this good 


lady, very different from what ſhe had flattered herſelf with | 


an idea of: ſhe ſaw but the one female domeſtic, and the man- 


ſervant wlio accompanied them upon the journey, and drew 
concluſions. by no means pleaſing to her juvenile diſpoſi- 
tion; but ſhe concealed as much as poſſible her chagrin, 


and affected a compoſure very foreign from her heart. 


Lovejoy could not, however, but obſerve her ſolicitude, 
and affecting to ſuppoſe it the con ſequence of fatigue, re- 
commended a haſty repaſt, and immediate repoſe, as the 
beſt means of producing tranquillity. His propoſal was 
acceded to, Lucinda being thewn into a comfortable 
apartment, was left to her private contemplations. 
It was the ſeaſon of autumnal forms, and ſcarcely had 


ſhe laid her anxious head upon its pillow, but the elements, 


as if in ſympathy with the perturbation of her mind, bo- 
came tumultuous. —1.he rude. winds blew: hard, hoarſe 
thunders rolled, and the vivid lightnings flathed !- The 
trembling! ſtranger, who had covered herſelf. entirely to 
avoid beholding the diſtortions of nature, was ſuddenly 


more terrified by the opening of the chamber-door, which - 


jarred in uniſon with the yelling tempeſt ! | 
She ſtarted up in the bed, when, lo! to increaſe her 
horrors, ſhe beheld Lovejoy, in his night gown and 


cap. enter the apartment With a gentle diſpoſition of 


head ande hand, and in a low tremulous voice, he endea- 

voured to ſooth her apprehenſions. To the violence of - 
the ſtorm, he ſaid ſhe muſt impute his viſit: he was alarm- 
ed for her feelings, and came to prevent the too exquiſite 
operations of her fears; at the fame time approaching the 


bed-ſide, he aſſured her that in him ſhe might always ex- 


pe& a friend and protector. Lucinda thanked him with © 
as much gratitude as her doubts permitted; complained of 59 


pains and fever; but added, that as her fears were inconſi- | 
- derable, ſhe was ſorry they had diſturbed him, and requeſts 
ed he would retire to reſt. | . 


Lovejoy, however, had other thoughts; he grew fulſome 


in his praĩſes and profeſſions; and, as if to feel her pulſe, 


his hand under the bed cloaths - had it been the hand 


of Death, it could not have had a more torpent effect: — 
* 1 88 > 
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he ſhrunk from its approach as the plant of ſenſſbility 


C rinks from the imperceptible effects of animal effluvia ! 
Juſt at that moment, in an awful ſuſpenſion of the ſtorm, 
the loud exploſion of à carriage gun was diſtinct ly 


heard; another and another fully announced the diſtreſſed 


ſituation of ſome unfortunate ſhip and its wretched ma- 
riners; the breaſt of Lovejoy, was for the inſtant reſpon- 


dent to the appeal of calamity ; but luſt had taken fo power · 


ful a poſſeſſion of his heart, thatpity,andevery othergenerous 
conſideration, were ſoon again ſuhſervient to its paſhon ; and 
throwing off his looſe gown, he forced himſelf into the 
bed. The defenceleſs Lucinda now found that perſuaſion 


would be vain; ſhe therefore ſcreamed aloud, and called 
Murder! Murder] repeatedly, uſing at the ſame time thoſe 


weapons with which nature had ſupplied her, upon the deteſt- 
ed face of her raviſher. All, however, would have been 
in vaio, but for the CHzrus PRovinetncst.—Loud knock- 
ings were now heard at the front door of the - dwelling, 
and many voices of perſons imploring aſſiſtance for them- 
ſelves, and others, who had not eſcaped the. fury of the 
ſtoxm. Lovejoy quitted his prey, and, going to the hall, 
demanded, who and what they were, that dared to diſturb 
him in his own houſe, charging them, at the ſame time, 
with an intent to rob and murder himſelf and his family. 
Lucinda, who could diſtinctly hear what paſſed on both 


Hides, now became apprehenſive that the threats and inku- 


manity of Lovejoy might prevent thoſe without from per- 


fiſting in their application forrelief;z and fearing ſhe ſhould 


ſoon again be in the power of her intended rav iſher, renew- 
ed her ſcreams and cries of Murder | until at le ſhe 
had the ſatis faction of hearing one voice louder and more 


5 peremptory than the reſt, inſiſt upon admiſſion. 


Lovejoy threatened to blow out the brains of the firſt 


man that attempted to force the door; —ſaid he was pre- 


pared with proper arms, and called out to the man- ſervant, 
who was by this time alarmed, and dreſſed, to bring blun- 
derbuſſes for the purpoſe of reſiſtance. . 


All this parade of courage was however vain; the perſon 
from without declared that he had heard the cry of Mur- 


der; and that in his country it was lawful to force into any 
| | houle 


( 29) 
houſe, where murder was intended: he added, that though 
he ſuppoſed ths party was quite dead, he was determined to 
reſcue them from danger; that he had juſt eſcaped the jaws 
of death himſelf; and ſwore that if he was to be Hot through 
the heart, he would ſave the life of a fellow creature. 
After this extraordinary, though brave declaration, the 
| ſtout Hibernian, for ſuch he proved to be. applying his 
- ſhoulder and his ſtrength to the door, burſt it open in 
one minute. 5 "ha | 
Six men, among whom was one who bore marks of pe- 
culiar diſtinction, immediately entered the houſe ; and the 
inhoſpitable owner, now making a virtue of neceſſity, ex - 
culed himſelf for his ſuſpicions, and gave them welcome. 
But the noble-hearted Pat, obſerving certain finger ſcratches © 
upon his face, was confirmed in his belief of ſome fatal 
event: without much ceremony, there fare, he took a can- 
dle, and immediately proceeded to Lucinda's chamber. 
She had by this time aroſe, and huddled , on ſome 
of her cloaths; and having beſides covered herſelf 
looſely with a white counterpane, ſhe ſtood trembling - 
by the bed fide: notwithſtanding her terrors, ſhe looks | 
ed fo young and ſo beautiful, that honeſt Pat, who imme - 
diately conceived her to be the ſpirit of the murdered per- 
fon, ran back, exclaiming, that he had'ſeen a ghoſt, and the 
moſt lovely one in the whole world. The Hibernian's 
credulity was however as well known, as his'courage; and 
the appearance of Lucinda, who followed him into the 
. - midſt of the groupe, ſoon convinced him of his miſtake: 
| ſhe flew to the ſtrange gentleman as if by ſympathy, and 
ws Toa her knees before him, with tears implored his 
protection. . | | 
Lovejoy, as is everthe caſe with villains, endeavoured to 
coyer his treachery by falſehood ; affured the perſons pro- 


+ * ſent, that the girl was- his niece; that ſhe was afflifted 
with violent fits, and her ſcreams were the mere effects of 


her diſorder; but the artleſs conñdence of diſtreſſed inna · 


cence bore full teſtimony againſt him, and the ſtranger, af- 


ter an indignant rebuke to ancient ſenſuality, raiſed her 
with a parental promiſe of ſafety, | 
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It was now the dawn of morning; and the ſhip, from 
which the gentleman, and ſailors, had eſcaped, being 
among the rocks, within two hundred yards of the houſe, 
they perceived numbers of the natives, bent more upon 
plunder than compaſſion, paſſing towards her. Lovꝭjoy 
drefled himſelf, and, together with his ſervant, joined the 
party; as they approached the wreck, they obſerved the ra- 
mainder of the crew, about eighteen in number, clinging 
to the tops, and the ſea breaking over them with frantic 
fury. The tide, however, was ebbing faſt ; and they had 
ſome chance of life, by being left dry at low water, 
The boat, which had conveyed to the ſhore thoſe already 
ſaved, was now ſtoved to pieces, and the ſhip itſelf n:arly 
in the fame ſituation. | . 

The formidable appearance of Lovejoy and his ſervant, 
the gentleman and the five ſailors, all armed. prevented tlie 
country ſavages from commit:ing any of thoſe acts of 
plunder, which they intended; and when' the ebb gave 
them an opportunity, they threw ropes from the rocks, and 
by means thereof got the wet and exhauſted people on 
ſhore: they afterwards aſſiſted in ſaving a great part of the 
cargo and materials, the veſſel being from Dublin to Liver- 
pool, richly laden with Iriſh linens. |. | 
Lovejoy, to atone ſor, or rather if poſſible to obliviate 
is offence againſt innocence, now thewed every degree of 
kindneſs to the gentleman, the captain, and crew; he 
"furniſhed them with dry clcathing, gave the ſailors leave 
to repoſe in his barn, 2 5 dry raw, and offered to the 
gentleman. and captain beds for their refreſhment: but 
the firſt declined, on account of his neceſſary preſence to 
protect the veſſel and cargo; and the latter, on account of 
an uncommon deſire he ſelt to know ſomething more of 
Lucinda, who, upon his return, attached herſelf to him in 
an extraordinary manner. The intended violence of 
Lovejoy was in a great meaſure compenſated by his acti- 
vity, and affected kindneis; and the ſtranger, in ↄrder to 
diffipate remembrance for what had paſſed, took the 
firſt opportunity of ſketching an outling of his own hiſ- 
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Kyed for many years, and where he had made a large for- 
tune, the ſhip was driven by ſtreſs of weather into the 
Port of Limerick, in Ireland, where properly ſecuring all 
his: valuable effects, he left her, and having tranſmitted 4 
large ſum from Dublin, to his brother-in-law, in Lon- 
don, he was following by way of Liverpool, where he 
had buſineſs of importance to tranſact: when they left the 
harbour of Dublin, the preceding morning,, the wind 
was in rather an unfavourable direction; towards even- 
ing, they found themſelves but-little advanced, and the 
captain had ſome thoughts of putting back; but on a ſud- 
den the wind chopt about, and a briſk gale from the North 
Weſt, induced him to proceed; they had not, however, 
been long under way, when the violent ſtorm aroſe, and 
the captain, not being acquainted with the Welch Coaſt, 
endeavoured as much as poſhble to avoid it; which by 
great . {kill he did, for fix hours: the gale, however, at 
length increaſed .to ſuch a degree of violence, as he had 
never before experienced; the fails were ſplit in pieces, 
the main-maſt carried away, and the rudder rendered un- 
fit for ſervice. In this ſhattered, helpleſs, and dangerous 
condition, my were driven upon the thelf of rocks, 
where the wreck now lay, and from whenee the five ſea- 
men narrowly eſcaped in the boat. | | 
While the ſtranger was giving this ſhort account of 
himſelf, the tender boſom of Lucinda was obſerved to 
heave with extreme agitation; neither was that of Lovejoy, 
though from * different motives, much leſs diſturbed. - 
* Allow me, Sir,“ ſaid Lovejoy, *-to aſk the name of 
youu brother in London; perhaps I may have the good 
ortune to know him,” —** Moreley,” replied the ſtranger ; 
% and when 1 left England, he lived in Broad Greet. 
At this information, Lucinda fell motionleſs on the 
floor; and Lovejoy was fo enfeebled, by guilt; apprehen- 
_ and ſurpriſe, that he could ſcarcely ſupport him- 
Mr. Somers, for that was the name of our miraculous - - 
deliyerer, remained in a ſtate of the utmoſt aſtoniſhment; 
and requeſted the pretended ſiſter of Lovejoy, to explain 
the meaning of the myſtery. Of this, however, ſhe was 
E totally 
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totally ignorant; and as 91 the room, he was 
obliged to await the recovery of Lucinda. 

Lucinda was no ſooner reſtored, than ſhe threw her 
arms round the neck of Somers ; and, bedewing his boſom 
with her tears, exclaimed, © Uncle! uncle!“ and again 
could ſcarcely ſupport herſelf. In the breaſt of Somers, 
ſympathy — the relationſhip; and the myſtery was, 


in an inſtant, explained by nature. 


To conclude an adventure which, on account of its 
ſingularity and providence, we have dwelt upon longer 
than we Murs 3 Mr. Somers had the happineſs of reſ- - 
cuing his charming niece from ruin—of beſtowing upon 
her a conſiderable fortune, and of ſeeing her bonourably 


married. He had alſo that of re-eſtabliſhing his brother's 


credit, making his family independent, and preventing 
Lovejoy from ever ſhewing his face in London. 

But although in this, and ſeveral other inſtances, the 
guardian CHERUB of PROVIDENCE. has interpoſed, yet 


there are one thouſand to one ſeductions, in which vice 
is triumphant, and innocence deſtroyed. Much miſchief 


way be juſtly-imputed to the drowſineſs, and neglect, of 
the public police; and it is with certainty we alledge, that 


the worſt regulated city in the univerſe does not exhibit a 
. © ſcene ſo diſgraceful as that which preſents itſelf every night, 


in the heart of this metropolis ; where girls not more than 
twelve or thirteen years of age, are proſtituted, and fol- 
lowed, by the moſt infernal hags, who dreſs them up 
for ruin. Moſt of thoſe unhappy infants are beautiful 


in the extreme; and many of them, before they arrive 


at puberty, die of diſeaſe and old age. 

"he hiſtory of thoſe unhappy infants is ſhort, and 
general : they are either orphans, or deſerted by their pa- 
rents, through extreme poverty or extreme turpitude. 
They are found by the above- mentioned abandoned har- 
pies, either begging or n in the you ſtreets ; and 
ſeduced, merely by hope of food, ſuffer themſelves, for 


- whatever ſum can be obtained, to be ſold to pollution. 
Horrible to relate, there are men, or rather monſters, who 


have thoſe nefarious hags in conſtant pay, and who, for | 
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the ſenſual indulgence of a few ſhort minutes, at the ex- 
pence perhaps of a few thillings, entail years of miſery 
upon numbers. Some time ago a reſpectable member of 
the legiſlature pledged himſelf to effect ſome reformation 
in this abominable nuiſance; but we are forry to ſay, that, 
like a reformation in the civil and criminal laws, the ſpi- 
rit ſeems to have died away, and is neither ſeen nor heard 
of.— But it is with awful certainty we obſerve, that thoſe 
public rulers and legiſlators, who fiitter oy their time-in 
political jarrings, and in much talking about nothing, 


without attending to concerns of real advantage, parti- 
cularly thoſe. of morality and compaſſion, will one-day or 
- other be called ſeverely to account for their inhumanity 

and neglect. 5 7 6 | 
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FORTUNE TELLERS. 


' . ” - 


1 T. are a claſs of people againſt whom the laws 


have made judicious and ſevere proviſions: their 


; pretenſions to divination working upon weak and credu- 
| . lows minds, not only diſturbing the repoſe of individuals . 
and families, but extorting the produce of induſtry among 
the lower claſſes of the people, induced the legiſlature wiſely 17 
to include them in the act of parliament, known by the name 
| of the Vagrant Act; and, as vagrants, they are at all 
> | times liable to puniſhment : but the — and vena- 
(< lity of the 2 inſtead of executing ſuch laudable pro- 1 
? viſions, ſuffer them to purſue, and even refine, upon their 
miſchievous avocations. : 
| | Every Fortune-teller of conſequence in London, or 
N ' Weſtminſter, or in any great city in the three kingdoms, v 5 
3: is to a certainty in conſtant league with fortune-hunters, - 
and debauchees; and, certain it is alſo, that numbers of un- 
fortunate females owe their miſery to the ſupernatural ſe- 
ductions of thole pretended witches and wizzards. 
When a thorough paced fortune-hunter gets ſcent of 
Iv game, well aware of diſficulties in a fair chace, he generally 
7 contrives to effect a confederacy with the domeſtics of the 
family, in which the object of his purſuit refides ;—whe- 
ther with the parents, relations, guardians, or friends: — 
| and by that means obtains an intimate knowledge of every 
. particular, that may be neceſſary for his pur poſe —for- 
= | tune, diſpoſition, connections, virtues, and foibles. With 
_, FS ' this budget of information, he hies to a Fortune-teller ; 
1 | and, by a bribe, ſecures him or her to his intereſt, His 
I © . - _ next manceuvre is to make his friend, the domeſtic, 
-  , ſound forth the wonderful preſcience of ſuch witch 
or wizzard, and thereby excite an irreſiſtible _ 
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oſity in the lady, who is ſeduced in conſequence moſt com- 
monly to ruin. The Fortune-tellerrepeats, with great ſolem- 
nity, all ſhe or he has been told ; and the poor miſguided 
dupe believes, from a conſciouſneſs of what ſhe hears 1 5 
events, the certainty of what is predicted to follow. The 
fortune-hunter's eine is deſcribed ; the time and place 


when ſhe is to ſee him; what cloaths he wears; what he 
is to do or ſay, &c. In ſhort, the plans are fo well ſettled, 
that they ſeldom or ever fail of ſucceſs ; and young wo- 


men are, alas | too often configned to the deepeſt calamity, 


that lowneſs, extravagance, and vice, can fink. them to. 
Er1za PAxNELL, was the daughter and heireſs of a gen- 


tleman in Devonſhire ; to finiſh an education, which had 


been as much improved as any place, but the capital, could 
admit of, ſhe was ſent to London, at the tender age of 
fourteen, and placed under tlie care of her mother's bro- 
ther, a clergyman of great reſpectability, near Soho-ſquare. 
She attended, of courſe, every Sunday, the ſervice of her 
Uncle's church, and was altogether as noticeable for the 
modeſt zeal of her devotion, , as for the modeſty of her 
beauty, which never obtruded itſelf upon the congrega- 


tion; but which, notwithſtanding, was conſpicuous.— 


* 


The female ſervant who was appointed to wait upon her, 
had a brother, who, being a ſpendthrift and a reprobate, 
had ſpent not only his own little patrimony, but that of 
his fiſter alſo, and who was entirely gut of all employ- 
ment. No ſooner did Mrs. Abigail become acquainted with 


her young miſtreſs, her fortune, and her eaſy and ami- 
able nature, than ſhe thought of her brother, and matri- 


mony, as the only means of ſupporting him, and pay- 
ing herſelf the fortune which hjs extravagance had Ad 
pate. 


extorted many family anecdotes, and other circumſtances, 
from the unſuſpecting Eliza, repaired to a Fortune - teller, 


near Bloomſbury; repreſented her brother as a young - 


man of great dependence, amiable character, and. faſhion» 
able alliances ; and, in ſhort, under promiſe of an even- 


0 


Accordingly, ſhe propoſed a ſyſtem of ſeduction to her 
ready and enraptured relative ; and having, in a ſhort time, 
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tual reward, in 1 to the ſervice, obtàine i a ſolemn 


— 


promiſe of aſſiſtance. | 
The next ſtep was, to dreſs up the ſpendthcift in the 
habit of a gentleman, and accompany him to her fortune- 
telling friend, there to have, as it were, his portrait de inca- 
Jed. —It was at the ſame time agreed upon, that, on the 
Sunday following, he ſhauld go to the church above men- 
tioned ;- that he ſhould fic-in a certain pew, appear in a. 
certain dreſs; and ſeem to meet with ſome remarkable 
accident, which ' would attract attention. His age, his 
complexion, &c, &c. were all concerted ; and, in the in- 
terval, the lovely, youthful Eliza, was to be brought to the 
 wiich's houſe, to have her fortune told.— The hero was 
to be at the ſame time concealed in an adjacent room, ſo 
"as to haye a full view of his deſtined prize, and by hear- 
05 what paſſed, to be the better qualified for his part, 
Every thing being thus arranged, Abigail found but 
little difficulty in prevailing upon her young miſtreſs to 
. Viſit the . Oracle, who, on her part, performed 
every thing to a nicety. Such a man in ſuch a dreſs, in 
ſuch a pew, and meeting ſome remarkable accident, the 
Fates had actually deſtined for her huſtand. Io 
Eliza affected incredulity, ſhe laughed at the idea of pre- 
diction ; but, alas ! ſhe never experienced ſo much ſolici- 
tude or impatience, in all ter whole life, as in tlie interval 
. between that and Sunday. > 
Sunday being at length arrived, ſhe dreſſed herſelf 
with pecular care, and ſet off charms which demanded 
© NO auxiliary advantages, in the beſt ſtile of faſhion. She 
© was ſcarcely ſeated in her Uncle's family pew, when be- 
- Hold! the identical figure as deſcribed by the fortune- 
teller, walked up the aiſle, and cfitergd that identically 
mentioned: during the ſervice, her eyes frequently met 
thoſe of her deſtined Lord, and her agitations were ſo ob- 
"vious, that her aunt could not avoid, in a whiſper, enquir- 
ing if any thing particular affected her. While the hero was 
- leaning over the pew door, his white cambric handker- 


% 


chief fell from his devout forehead ; the pew ppener ob- 
ſetved the accident, and croſſed. from the oppoſite fide of \ 
* =. 
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- rifle to reſtore it. The whole Ne ſaw it, and 
Eliza obſerved it, 48 the decided ſignal of her deſtiny.— 
Her little heart flattered with ineffable ſenſations, her fan 
fell as if by ſympathy, and ſhe was altogether alarmed, al- 
moſt to Amn. She, however, ſupported herſelf, to 
avoid that extremity for the preſent, and got home 
time enough to perform the operation in her own apart» 
ment. : | 
© ' Reing ſoon perſectly recovered, ſhe told the hole ad- 
venture to the aſtonz/5:d Abigail, who ſympathized in the 
contemplation of deſtiny. Seng. > I 
Four Sundays elapſed in fond ogling,; the fifth a letter 
was flipt into Eliza's hand; on the fixth, a meeting was 
had at the Fortune-teller's ; on the ſeventh the regiſters 
of Deſtiny, bore atteſtation of its ei e immutabili- 
ty. On the evening of that day, the lovers dathed off in 


a poſt · chaiſe and four, to the famous Scotch blackſmith, 


at Gretna -Green, whoſe rivets are faid to be as binding 
as thoſe of an Engliſh Archbiſhop. 9 
The grief and conſternation which attended this elope- 
ment, cannot eaſily be deſcribed ; Eliza grew paſſionatel 
fond of her bargain :. in ſome time a ſettlement of four 
hundred pounds a year was made upon the young couple, 


until the wife ſhould arrive at age. But, alas, that ſum was 
ſhore of the huſband's extravagance. ' He was a : 


thrown jnto jail, and the unfortunate Eliza, who woul 
ſhare all his viciffitudes, accompanied him. h 
Every one in the leaſt acquatrited witch the difpofition 
of a public priſon, muſt here be alarmed for the dangers 
to which the young, beautiful, and ſuſceptible Eliza, muſt 
inevitably be pole. The huſband, who, being a man 
of neither natural nor acquired talents, could find no oc 
eupation but drinking in low company, and frequently to 
2 degree of 
ſhrewd, ſenfible man—a deſpiſed Barriſter, in the ſame jail, 
whoſe mal-praftices had reduced him not only to con 
tenjpt, but poyerty, who ſaw, in Eliza, enough for the. 
application of his leiſure, and who, by degrees, won via | 
her. youth and innocetice, until he completely ſubver 
her Firtue. n 3 
* | * While 


ſtupidity—but there was a fellow priſoner, 3 


L 


the whole place ſaw clearly the i 
wretched, cornuted fot, appeared totally inſenſible to his 


3 | 68) 


While the unhappy huſband ſpent his miſerable mo- 
ments in the tap-room, or coffee - houſe of the priſon, 
the Barriſter devoted the whole of his to a variety of 
amuſementsy for the not leſs 3 wife —and though 
illicit connect ion, the 


own and his wife's diſgrace and infamy. | 

Exceſſive inebriety, however, ſoon produced effects 
in their nature very inconvenient and troubleſome to the 
lovers. The huſband fell into nervous and dropfical diſ- 
orders — and was at length obliged'to be confined to his 
apartment, where the wife's preſence was alſo indiſpenſa- 


ble. In this ſituation the reprobate Barriſter, had recourſe 


to the blackeſt and moſt infernal means of irdulging his 
- paſſions : He perſuaded Eliza that ſtrong opiates, would 


be the beſt relief for the anguiſh of het huſband's com- 
plaints—and theſe in their conſequences agreeing with 
their mutual defire of criminal indulgence, were adminiſ- 
tered in copious doſes. In ſhott, one fatal evening, when 
the lovers thought theinſelves free from obſervation, 
a priſoner in an adjacent room, both ſaw and heard the 
particulars of an event, which ended in death, and which 


was followed by a criminal proſecution. 


Eliza, and her mour, having a ſtrong inclination 
to ſpend the tight together uninterruptedly, in a manner 
forced a quantity of this deleterious poiſon down the 
throat of the huſband, who was heard to remonſtrate, com- 
plain, and reſiſt, as much as his exhauſted firength would 

- admit of, He was, however, overpowered, and put into 
a a ſound ſleep, from which he awoke no more. 
The circumſtance being made public, a bill of indi&- 
ment was preferred againſt both the parties for murder; 
upon which, together with the Coroner's- verdict, they 
were tried. When Eliza appeared at the bar of juſtice, 
her beauty aſtoniſhed the whole court—and the jury, com- 
paſſionating her youth, conſtrued the evidence to be in- 
ſufficient : the miſcreant companion of her guilt, as 
they were both charged together, muſt of courſe be acquit-- 
ted alſo—and they both eſcaped the puniſhment which, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, they both deſerved. The juſtice of Hea- 
| 25. | ; ven 


» ( 


wn. 
— 


8 
ven did not however ſleep— for, ſhocking to relate! in 
about two years after Eliza was ſhot dead by à child about 
three years old, which ſhe had by her huſband. The in- 


- fant being allowed to handle every thing, took up a loaded 
. piſtol, and diſcharged the whole contents in its mother's 


y. 


Such are ſome of the many evils, which reſult from the 


r of perſons, who, being eſtabliſned and publickly 


nown, may be fairly called regular Fortune-tellers. . There 
are, however, another claſs of the fraternity, which al- 
though not quite ſo numerous, are not leſs deſtructive—' 


and theſe we may diſtinguiſh by the ſubordinate name of 
_ Empiricks: they generally live in remote parts of the 

town, and frequently, change their dwellings for fear of 
detection. | | » | 
The manner in which thoſe itinerant witches ſupport 


tee ſeveral ſeries of their profeſſion, is, by walking up and 


down the public ſtreets, and ſlipping ſmall bills, or adver- 
tiſements into the hands of ſuch innocent looking young 
girls, as may be unlucky enough to meet them—they 
all pretend to aſtrological knowledge—and they ge- 
nerally promiſe their prediction from the evidence of 
moles and mars upon the human body. hs 


Theſe ſtrolling hags are always in the pay of old and 


young debauchees—and when they meet with unhappy 


oting women whoſe credulity, and beauty, render them 


objects of ſeduction, they immediately diſpatch an account 


thereof to their ſeveral principals. They have their pri- 


vate apartments — and their apertures for viſual inſpection, 
and ſyſtems of ruin. 8 | | - 
The ſtory of Lucy LiveLy, the young girl to which 


our annexed Plate particularly refers, is an extraordinary 


evidence in ſupport of theſe facts. | 
Lucy was born at Hanſlope, in Buckinghamſhire—and 


wzs bred to the weaving of lace. At ſeventeen ſhe was' 
known, in that remote and aquacious region, by the name 


df the PrxeTTY BuckinGHAaMSHIne Lack-WErAvVER— 


and, at that carly age, had made many conqueſts among the - 


neighbouring ruſtics ; but ambtion reached her little 


| heart—ſhe had heard much of London, and of the for- 
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tune attending . beauty; and was determined to try her 


fake in the polis. Accordingly, one morning, when the road 
was almoſt impaſſable on account of the waters, ſhe made up a 
bundle' of all her little moveables, among which was her ſhoes and 
ſtockings, and ſet off for Stoney-Stratford z where, after reſting ber- 
ſelf at a waggon-inn, and making her appearance fit for an outſide 
N 1 ſhe took her ſeat on the roof of a long ſtage-coach for 
on, and arrived there on the ſame day. 

At the view from Highgate, of the wonderful magnitude of St. 

Paul's, her ideas of future greatneſs began to ſwell, and as ſhe entered 


the e every object ſeemed to bear teſtimony of the propriety of 


her reſolution in quitting the dull and dreary ſecluſion of Hanſſope. 


For the firſt night, Lucy took up her lodgings in the gallery of 
the Golden-croſs Inn; ſhe had, however, but little reſt; thoughts 


| qt wh and apprehenſions fallowed ;—ſhe was an entire ſtranger; 
* 


new not whete to apply for employment; the ſavings of her in- 
duſtry were trifling; and, in ſhort, by the next morning ſhe ſaw 


things in a very different light. They charged her a whole pill: 


\ 


Joſt given a qrony muy 


tance of ſuch demands, frightened her almoſt into deſpair, 
In the morning, ng Molly the . compaſs 


fien. upon hex youth and itnocence, and recommended her to a chea 


lodging in Fohnſor's-court; the owner of which happened, however, 
to he a of thoſe very quack Fortune-tellers, of whom we have 


Molly and the Hag had been old friends, and though the former 
was then in an oſtenfible ſtate of induſtry, ſhe derived much more 
pecuniary advantages from her continued connection with the latter, 
than from her ſettled wages, or the gtatuitięs of her country gueſts. 


1 During the:few hours in which Molly knew 47 thing of poor 


unſuſpefting Lucy, ſhe: had ſo, well informed, hetſelf of every thin 
A her Gtuation, as ta be enabled, in the evening, ip give her 
diene 


a full account of her, The good woman, who by the 


bye, was in raptures at the extraordinary fovelineſs of Lucy, took 


e ble pains to conciliate her confidence, and affection— 
reer e in e prejifed her 
ty, and promiſed her exceſs' of” fortutje. By me 
muated her Potuer of divination, and offered the next days by the 
figns/and © moles" of her body, to tell her the particulars of thoſe 
great ſucceſſes which her future life was, to experience. "NY 
Lucy no thought herſelf in the high. road to greatneſs, and 
waited, with impatience forthe hour when the detail of her deſtiny 
wy | 15 No 
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No ſooner had the Beldam prepared our ,un/u/JeXing victim for 


the ſacrifice, than ſhe flew into the city to the gentleman who had 
fat her up, and acquainted him of her prize, and the hour when 
his eyes might be ſatisfied with the truth of her affertion. - Old 
LiuszanAM (for ſo we may call him) expreſſed his raptures to 
his faithful emiſſary, after his uſual manner, and reſolved. to be 

at the place appointed in good time, | | . . 
The hour of divination being at length arrived, a ſingle knock 
announced the approach of Liu ZNHAU, who was let in privately, 
and privately placed in his particular ſituation, where he could diſ- 
tinctly hear and fee every thing. 1 

The charming, innocent ſtranger being led into an adjacent room, 
the Beldam began by aſking her a few leading queſtions, and then 


deliberately proceeded; to examine her limbs, which in truth wers 


exquiſitely formed, and from which was divined—the road, and 
manner, they had lately travelled ; the journey, the motives z and, in 


ſhoft, moſt of the facts as before communicated by Molly the 
chambermaid. From her beautifully formed, hands and fingers, was 
inferred, the buſineſs to which ſhe had been brought 'up;——from hey 


neck and breaſts, the lofty hopes ſhe had imbibed and at laſt the 


woman informed poor Lucy, that ſhe could not proceed with 
her predictions, unleſs ſhe was permitted to examine her , for 


certain moles, and for one in particular below her left breaſt. 


Lucy, at firſt, ſeemed unwilling to undreſs herſelf; but the fear of 
being a knowledge of the future events of her lite added to the 


- 


It chanced that there was a mole exactly in the ſituation hinted at 
by the old woman, who, rejoiced at the lucky coincidence of the 
with her ſuppoſition, applied her Wand to the part, while the 


er garments of the lovely Lucy were {lipping entirely from ber. 


= At this moment, the beldam caſting her eyes to the privy window, 


dye applied a finger to her mouth, as muchas to ſay, Mum! 
Not Hezs, as ſhe is ſo beautifully deſcribed by the Paphian 


Bard, could 7 more charming than did our unaderned 


ſtranger Not Jurirza, when he firſt beheld the bewitching form 
of her for whom he transfurmed himſelf into a ſwan, could have 
been more enamoured than old LIunsfü HAU. In ſhort, his paſs 


oe were ſo much ipflamed, that he determined: ſhortly to poſſeſs | 


| The forcereſs now gravely aſſured our intoxicated heroine, that 


the very ig time the walked cut, the Would meet an ddr gentler 


wan, 


2 of Molly, who obſerved, that as women only were pres 
nt, there could be no harm in it finally induced her to comply. 


received that LIE AHA was uncommonly diſturbed; and 
therek | 
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man, dreſſed in blue, à round hat, boots &c. that he would ac- 
colt her in the ſtreet - that he would expreſs his ſurpriſe 
at her beauty; offer her his friendſhip, and inſiſt upon ſee- 
ing her to her lodgings—that ſhe would not much like his 
perſon—that ſhe would make many objetions—but that, 

at length, he would prevail; that he was a widower, of im- 
menſe fortune! and that, after having poſſeſſed her, he 
would in a little time make her his wife ! | 

At ſome parts of the prediction Lucy felt great anxiety, and 
reluctance; and, with tears, entreated that her good friend, 
'who was ſo well acquainted with deſtiny, would intercede 


ſio far, as to avert that part of her good fortune, which 


conſigned her to an elderly gentleman, and, which gave him % 
a poſſeſſion of her perſon before marriage, for the had al- 
ways heard, that ſuch things wero very wicked. The 
Beldam promiſed to do every thing in her power to ſerve 
her with deſtiny, but after making a variety of ſtrange fi- 
Fures, and performing a number of apparent witcheries ; ſhe 
* ſhook her head, and with grief pronounced, the fates to be 
inerorable. Cs 1 | | 
While all this paſſed, Lucy was perfectly reduced to a 
Rate of pure Nature - and F ſo charming in the 
eyes of the infamous debauchee, that his uſual diſcretion 
- forſook him; he eagerly puſhed his head out ofthe window 
when his guilty viſage being obſerved by a little favou- 
rite dog which the innocent young creature had conveyed / 
to town with her, he began to bark in a very indignant 
manner—impelled no doubt by the GUARDIAN HE- 
RUB—inſfomuch that his miſtreſs inſtantly caſting her 
eyes on thoſe of Limberham, had only time to give zloud- | 
ſhriek before ſhe fainted. . . 
. Limberham flew, if not to her relief, at leaſt to obtain 
a further gratification of his propenſity. The neceſ- 
ſary means of recovery being at hand, Lucy ſoon awoke . 
to.a ſtate of uncommon wretchedneſs—nor was it without 
difficulty that ſhe was preſerved from a ſecond fit. The 
chambermaid entreated her to fear nothing ; while Lim- 
berham aſſailed her ears with every inducement within 
the reach of wealth or poſſibility, But her refiſtance 0 
| . N no! 807 


\ * (, 43") 4 | 
| noble, and her virtue imb 4 her petti- 
coat and handkerchief, and Ming with the velocity of 
lightning, ſecured herſelf from an ĩmmodeſt ſituation, dar- 
ed the infamous triumvirate to detain her. ö 
Fear— which over inhabits the boſoms of the guilty— 
now made a moſt powerful impreſſion on this infernal aſ- 
ſembly and from threats, they recurred to ſubmiſſion. 
But Lucy proteſted that ſhe'would ſeek for public juſtice, . 
the moment that it could be obtained, | 
At the bare mention of juice, Limberham's veins 
thrilled with horror, (for he had once eſcaped its ſalutary 
- inflitions) his countenance turned to a deadly pale, and 
his limbs, none of the moſt robuſt, refuſed him man! 
ſupport—Poſſefſing no innate * virtue, he had recourſe 
to the virtue of Gold: he begged, moſt humbly begged, 
that ſhe would receive fifty pounds as ſome compenſation, 
for the outrage which had been committed on her perſon, 
and forcing it into her hand, haftily decainped—or Lucy 
would have returned it with diſdain. But as ſhe now per- 
ceived that her own! ſcanty ſtock was inſufficient for al- 
moſt any purpoſe—and as neither the ſorcereſs nor the . 
chambermaid were entitled to any thing but her execras« - 
tions—ſhe adjuſted her dreſs—returned to the inn—and, 
the next morning, very wiſely ſet off in the ſtage for Buck» -* 
inghamſhire—all the way offering up her prayers to that 
Providence which had ſo opportunely ſaved her from the 
brink of proſtitution and diſgrace. 
- In this laſt inftance of confederate depravity, the reader 
may picture to himſelf a thouſand others of a fimilar na- 
ture, which occur every day in this metropolis, and its 4 
environs : but the ſingularity of what follows, while it 4 
muſt operate as a cautionary antidote to credulity, and _— 
_ preventive to fortune-telling impoſition, will at the ſame a 
time afford food for contemplation and merriment. . * 2. _ 
Long after the hey day of the blood, when the vigor —_— 
of life had paſt its meridian, and when the paſſions, in- 4 
ſtead of being directed to proper objeAs, had grown ca- 1 
er and unnatural; Sir Saurson SLUGGISH, a rick ff 
Weſt-India Merchant, took it into his head to wear - _- 
22 8 4 | | DET; horns ; 
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| zern : or, in other wordb, to arry a young, tay, ſprightly 1 


amorous wife, The honey. moon paſt with ſome degree 
of decency and content; but the edge of variety ſoon 
blunted, and Lady Sluggiſh had ſome reaſon to think 
herſelf neglected. In this fituation, 'the affected jeatouſy, 
and told her hard caſe to an experienced matron, who ad- 
viſe i her by all means to apply to a Fortune-teller of her 


recommending, who by examining certain moles, and marks 
on the body, had the power of telling every thing, who 
would not only diſcover whether the Knight was really 


inconſtant, but who the object of his inconſtancy really 
was ; whether, Lady Sluggiſh was deſtined to be a wi- 
dow, and how ſoon; how many huſbands! how many 
children ! and how many lovers ! The hint was no ſaoner 
pren, than agreed to—an evening was appointed, the 
orcereſs ſent to, and every thing ſettled for a meeting. 
It happened, among other whimſicalities of Sir Samp- 
ſon, that he had for ſome time indulged a laſcivious pro- 


| proiy of viewing the fair ſex, in all their unadorned 


auties; for this purpoſe, he had contraſted with this 


- Tame Fortune-teller, and at a very conſiderable expence, 


obtained a ſituation in her houſe, from whence he could 
at any time, without the leaſt fear of diſcovery, ſee all that 
was to be ſeen. | | 

No ſooner was the bufineſs ſettled between the two la- 
dies, than a meſſenger was diſpatched to Sir Sampſon, 


with a letter, giving an account, that a beautiful young 


married woman was to undergo an examination, to have 
her fortune told on ſuch an evening; and ſtrongly recom- 


mending his attendance. 


The evening artived Sir Sampſon muſt attend his 
club. My lady, and her matron friend, propoſed the 


© Theatre, —Sir Sampſon depatted, with a promiſe of being 
home early ; while my lady, and her friend, having ſe 


for a backney-coach, went their own courſe. 
Scarcely was the Knight arrived at the Fortune-teller's, 
when their coach ſtopt. He hurried into his carnal ob ſerva- 


' tory; when in a few minutes, to bis aſtoniſhment, and con- 


his own deat rib, with her neighbour,' and con- 
mon, | WOT w_ , dudtreſs 
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- dureſs entered the apartment. My 1 being left alone, 
was ſoon reduced to the ſtate in which poor Lucy is diſ- 
played in the Plate, and after ſubmitting to the occult ex- 
ploration of all her private marks, liſtened attentively to 
the decrees of her planets. She was married to a moroſe 
« elderly man, a little given to jealouſy; rather peeviſh ; 
« and, however painful to relate, fond of other women; 
% very rich but ſhort lived——would leave her an im- 
% menſe fortune ! which ſhe would beſtow upon a man of 
« faſhion, an officer in the army, young, handſome, con- 
4 ſtant, and very amorous—was to have twelve children at 
* fix births, and live to ſee them all married ! There was a - 
« young Iriſhman, now deeply in love with her; tall, broad 25 
ee ſhouldered, and athletic : ſhe muſt be very careful of his 
attacks, which few women could guard againſt; and al- 
« though her huſband, was very unfit for matrimonial ſer- 
vice, ſhe muſt wait with patience for his departure, 
«© which would ſhortly happen.” — 
To this pleaſing prediction, my lady attended with rap- 
tures, and aſked frequent queſtions about her ſecond huſ- 
band, demanding at the ſame time, if ſhe __ not be in- 
dulged with a ſight of him in the looking · glaſs, or in real - 
ity: But this the ſtars denied, and ſhe was obliged to be . 
content with his deſcription. 8 
It is not very difficult to conceive the feelings produc- 
ed by this interview in the mind of the mortified Baro- 
net, Curſes, not loud but deep, attended the whole pro- . MY 
ceſs ; and nothing but the ſhame of being himſelf expoſed, = 
and rendered an object of ridicule, prevented him from - __ 
breaking cpvert, and falling futiouſly upon his faithleſs 
aſſociate: prudence, however, prevailed even ſo far as to 
keep the ſecret from his confederate, and friend, the For- 
tune teller. , n ; ? 
When the ladies departed, he ap perfectly well I» 
| fatisfied'with his enjoyment,” made the witch a — 3 _ 
preſent, and went home in a humour not of the moſt - 
agreeable tenden. W £ —<- 
Alter this accident, the Knight's negle& was changed = 
into brutality ; and the tall kn hinted by the * 5 = 
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of Exo, was Won fobiid in the perſon of a proſeſſed 

mbler. Diſcovery and divorce ſucceeded ; ſhame, and 
infamy followed; and my lady, who but for the ſeduction 
of a F, ortune teller, might have lived in general honour, 
ſoon died in univerſal diſgrace, and miſery—deſpiſed by 
| every female of virtue ; and imitated only by the moſt ſen- 
| ſual and depraved, * | * 
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> - MILLINERS. 


E have already in one inſtance proved how very uſe-" 


ings may be made ; but in that and other inſtances which 
we ſhall give our readers, we do not mean to caſt a general 
cenſure; we believe that, notwithſtanding a ſort of light- 
gneſ and frivolity, which are perhaps too oftenattached tothe + 
name of Milliner, there are many very reſpectable andamia- 
ble fernales, who make that profeſſion the medium of inde- 
" endence ; and, if their honourable, right honourable, and 
p ; Faſhionable cuſtomers, by paying their bills in a reaſon- 
1 able time, or at any time, would permit, the means of for- 
tune alſo. * | = 
+ © The ſpecies of Milliners to which we particularly and 
e allude, is, that which, in general, conſiſts of re- 
l N „caſt off, and ſuperannuated punks, whe make 
little more of the profeſſion than fineſſe, and a gloſs for the 
trade of ſeduction. Ott has our anxious CHERUB obſerved 
the ſecret ſcenes, the nocturnal orgies of ſenſuality, the 
midnight immolations of female virtue, which are made, 
and celebrated, behind the folding ſhop doors of a milli- 
nary deception; and it 18 with a hope amounting almoſt to 
certainty, that of preventing many of thoſe misfortunes, . 
that he publiſhes the arcana of their prackices. | 
When. parents, friends, and guardians, ' ſhall peruſe 
theſe Pages with attention, it is the CHERuB's utmoſt ex- 
pectation, that innocence will find ſecurity in caution, 
- and that the hopes ariſing from the idea of ſettled induſ- 
try, will not be blaſted by ſyſtematic ſeduction. 
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ful, and contributory to ſeduction, this claſs of be- 
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* | In a retired past of Devon, lived upon a very ſmall for- 
| tune, Mr, SAMueL FIRMAN, a widower, a man of a ſeden- 
tary diſpoſition, fond of ſtudy, and, having experienced 
| i much of adverſity, rather at diſcord than uniſon with the 
ä world. He had been a Briſtol merchant, and many years 
| unthinkingly, yet deeply, concerned in that inhuman 
trade, at which Juſtice and Compaſſion now revolt with 
horror. He had, at one time, no leſs than fix ſhips trad- 
ing upon the Coaſt of Africa, in human fleſh, and was 
growing rich, by the means of fraud, murder, and capti- 

_ - vity. It happened, however, that thoſe fix ſhips, together 
with moſt of their ſeveral living cargoes, were all deſtroy- 
ed within twelve months, and their owner in conſequence 

declared a bankrupt. | 
_ = 5 One was burned by a caſk of ſpirits taking fire in the 
3 8 Riyer Gambia; another was wrecked off Cape Coaſt 
. Caſtle; a third, full of ſlaves, foundered in the fag from 
Africa, to St. Chriſtopher's ; and a fourth fell a acrifice 
to no leſs than three hundred negroes, who in a raſh or 
= 4 | rather frantic effort for freedom, ſet fire to the magazine, 
_ and blew themſelves, and the whole crew up, oppoſite the 
A - Engliſh Fort of Anamaboo. What became of the other 
* two, was never rightly underſtood, but an Engliſh ſhip, 
buy the report of two Liverpool veſſels in the ſame trade, 
was known to have been cut off by the ſlaves, about the 
ſame time, upon the Ivory Coaſt, and the whole crew 
murdered, except two boys, and a man, ſuppoſed to be the 
ſupercargo, from the deſcription of his perſon, who were 
carried up the country. The ſixth ſhip has never yet been. 
heard of, We mention the reaſon of Mr. Firman's fail- 
ure, merely becauſe he. uſed afterwards. to confeſs his 
- misfortunes, as juſt puniſhments for being concerned in 
ſuch infamous traffic. 4 | : 
_ As, companions of his retirement, as conſolations to 
his ſolicitude, Mr. Firman had two daughters; Sophia and 
_— . Eliza, and a ſon Frederick. The farmer were twins, 
a. - about fourteen years of age, very beautiful, and otherwiſe « 
1 | highly endowed by nature: the latter, who had been left a 
ſmall fortune by a -maiden aunt, was alfo a very amiable 
youth; and intended for the profeſſion of law: he 2 
A r 1 
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about ſeventeen, and under the claflical care of a clergy- 
man at Exeter. Mr. Firman, though doatingly fond of 
his girls, was determined to ſend them to ſome reputable 
ſeminary of induſtry ; and ſeeing a flouriſhing advertiſe- 
ment in a London newſpaper, that two young ladies were 
wanted by a milliner, at the Weſt end of the town, imme- 
diately wrote fo a friend, defiring-him to make enquiries 
as to the terms, ſituation, and character of the advertiſer. 
I he friend, without much attention to duty, made the bu- 
ſineſs as caſy as poſſible. He ſaw a large houſe, in a grand 

. neighbourhood, and was received by a ſmart woman; and 
to his ſhallow capacity that appeared ſufficient, x 
Mr. Firman received a ſatisfactory anſwer; for.his friend, 
not only toprove his trouble, but his diſcernment, made the 
. molt of the account, and promiſed great advantages from 
the connection. The terms being reaſonable, andthe re- 
port being thus ſatisfactory, Mr Firman immediately wrote 
to his friend,defiring him to conclude the buſineſs. Hishopes 
Were, that his daughters would not _— be companions to 
each other during their apprenticeſhip, but that they would 
- commence buſineſs together; and as they had ſome very 
near relations {who by. the bye had never noticed them) 
in the faſhionable world, they would make a flouriſhing 

fortune in a ſhort tim. . : 
As it would be tedious and melancholy to repeat the 
preparations, and ſeparation of a fond father, and hs darling 
children, we ſhall paſs over that ſeries, and ſet the fiſters 
down in. Jermyn ſtreet, at. the houſe of Mrs. Tiffany, 
where one hundred and twenty guineas were paid as ap- 
prentice fees, arid where the friend attended to ſee the in- 
dientures duly execute. n 
The correſpondence between Mr. Firman, and his two . 
daughters, was for fome time regular and reciprocally af- 


＋ 


fectionate; but by degrees both punctuality and tenderneſs . 


upon the part of the latter declined they were ſo hurried 

with buſineſs, they were indiſpoſed, or they were, in the 

| dull ſeaſpn of the year, upon viſits to Mrs. T th, triends 

in the country; in ſhort, filial duty ſoon fell off entirely, 

nd, the poor old man at length wrote, until he was tired, to 
no purpole; they never correſponded but when they drew 


* 
89 * 


| him for money to purchaſe fine cloaths, and that th 

4 Sid fins than by circumſtances conveniently —— 
of, | l ö * 
. It now became the time when the ſon was to leave De- 
Lot: vonſhire, in purſuit of his profeſſional ſtudies. H: was ar- 
ticled to a very eminent attorney in Gray's-Inn, and had 
letters of recommendation to ſeyeral perſons, highly reſ- 
|: pected in the law. Being ſettled, his firſt buſineſs was a 
- viſit to his ſiſters: the good lady received him with much 
kindneſs ; but the Miſs Firman's were a little way out of 
town, and not expected for ſome days. He faw three 
other young ladies in the houſe, highly dreſſed out, and 
3 painted like toyſhop dolls, more than with the humble 
# and reſpectable appearance of buſineſs ; and though but 
3 | nineteen years of age, and juſt come from the molt retir- 
© ed part of Devonthice, he formed concluſions not very 
ms fayourable, either to them, from their appearance; or to 
his fſters, from the appearance of things in general. 
Young Firman took his leave much diflatisfied ; but 


days; and expreſſed a hope that, by that time, his fiſters 
would be arrived from the country. * 
| Among other letters, it honed that young Firman 
dad one, recommending him ſtrongly to the ſon of a weſt - 
| country Baronet, who, to qualify him for the Bar, or per- 
F baps the Bench at Weſtminſter-hall, was ſtudying Pa- 
phian theology in Lincoln's-Inn. He loſt no time in deliver- 
ing his 22 as he was a very comely youth, and 
dad a faſhionable appearance, though innocent, youn 
-* Mt Thornback, the ſtudent, thought he would not 915 | 
grace him; that his ignorance would afford him ſubjects 
8 4 of merriment; and, in ſhort, condeſcended to aſk him on 
* the next W was Sunday, to accompany him in his 
curricle to Windior. | ** 
On the road, they became more intimate —and young 
| Thornback opened to him the intention of his journey, 
5 Which was to ſee à damned fine girl, that he had in keep- 
ing in that neighbourhood, who, damned unluckily, he 
4 bad got with child, and expected every moment would 
= luie-in. Young Firman'was father too much a green-horn- 
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concealing. his ſuſpicions, promiſed to return in a few 
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to reliſh much this ſort of viſit and Thornback obſetvy- 
ing him rather grave, cheered him by aſſuring him that 
his favourite had a fiſter, another damned fine girl, with 
whom he ſhould ſleep, if he pleaſed that night, as ſhe was 
then upon a viſit at his lodgings. S199 1254 wet 

This did not however in the leaſt diſpel young Fir- 
man's gloom. A thouſand thoughts of home, and of the 
new ſcenes, into which he was entering, made him appear 
more and more embarraſſed - and they ſtopt at the ge- 
wiy of a very handfome houſe in the outſkirts. of Wind- 


ſor, before he could reeover himfelf ſufficiently to make 


any rep. ee 

They had no ſooner alighted than a female ſervant, with 
a_ melancholy woe-worn face, informed the ſquire, that 
her miſtreſs was brought to bed of a fine boy; but added, 
with a flood of tears, that its mother was no more! 
Thornback, though: a full trained town buck of little feel- 

ing, was greatly ſhocked at the information—and entering 
the parlout, threw- himſelf in an extacy of grief on the 

ſopha. At that moment the cars of young F irman were 
aſtailed, and his ſoul rent, with loud lamentations, pro- 
cecding from a female voice, to which he had been fothe- 
where accuſtomed Where is he! where is he!“ repeat- 


ed the nom well known tongue the door burſt open, add 


the then only ſurviving daughter of the unhappy Firman, 
with hands extended, diſhevelled hair, and diſtracted fea - 
tires, threw herſelf upon the body of FThornback. vun 
Surpriſe, ſhame, grief, and diftraſtion, all uniting in 
the fou of the wretched brother, his emotions became 


too ſtrong for his nature, and he funk ſenſeleſs on the 


carpet too; the maid fervants, who were the only perſons ' 


in poſſefion'of themifelyes, aſſiſted to raiſe him ina chaic—"_ 
and the noiſe and confuſion, occaſioned by his ſituation, © 
in a few, moments rouſing the fifter, her tranſition was 
f om grief to agony, from agony to deſpair, upon behold- 
ing in the perſon of a ſuppoſed ftranger, whom ſhe had: 
of à beloved, and as fhe thought 


not before noticed, that 


1 


2 ink brother! She was, at the inſtant, ſeized with mad- 


nels, and nothing but cords could prevent her from put- : 


_  tihg an end to her exiſtence. 


© © 2 
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other for five hundred, to an old debilitated Viſcount. 


5 ta) WE 


When young Firman was ſufficiently recovered for enquiry, he de- 
- manded to know the reaſon of what ſtill appeared, a ben of cala- 
mity ; but his companion was too much affected to enter upon ex- 
planation, he inſtantly ran up to the apartment, where lay_the corps 
of Sophia; and giving orders to his ſervant to attend the unhappy 
brother back to London, reſigned himſelf to exceſſive grief. It is 
not poſſible to expreſs the condition of young Firman: upon his re- 
turn home, he was ſeized with a violent fever j and it was not with- 
out great care and tender humanity, that he ever recoyered. ö 
It is not in our power to deſcribe the wretched ſtate of old Fir- 
man's miſery, when theſe events were firſt communicated. to him: 
with every other misfortune of his life, he regarded them as judg- 
ments for the horrible crime of trafficking in the human ſpecies ; and 
in ſome degree conſoled his wretchedneſs, by receiving them as viſit- 


_ ants of atonement, 


After ſome time, Eliza, his ſurviving daughter, being reſtored to 
| reaſon, ſhe was returned into the country, where her misfortunes are 
as yet undivulged; and where ſhe now, inſtead of being a comfort to 
a'declining parent, is a living and perpetual monument and memo- 
randum of his grief, and her own ſad deftiny. | 
Before we cloſe this narrative, it is neceſſary that we give ſome 
further account of Mrs. Tiffany: She had herſelf been, at an early 
period, ſeduced by the aſſiſtance of a French Milliner, to whom the 
was indentured, and debauched by Lord I, of apparition me- 
y. Being ſoon deſerted by him, ſhe had run through a, great va- 


| riety of changes, and was a: length kept by an antiquated Weſt. , 


Indian Merchant, of the name of C-g-=l-n, equally famous for 
Netting fire to the bed on which he lay, and endeavouring to conſume 
himſelf, together with many thouſand pounds in Bank of England 
notes. From this m4" Sage lecher, obtained a large ſum of 
money; and having taken and furniſhed a houſe in Jermyn-ftreet, 
affected the buſineſs of a Milliner, that ſhe might the more unſuſpect- 
edly carry on that of Baud and Sedncer., © Ys. bo? 
- She had not been a refidentin Jermyn-ſtreet more than four years, 
when it is computed that, by means of advertiſements, and making 
unfortunate young girls pay in fees of apprenticeſhip, for the ruin 


me involved them in, ſhe did not ſave a leſs ſum than ten thouſand 


pounds; with which ſhe nov lives in ſplendour on the Continent. 
Her cuſtom was, after ſome time, by eaſy gradations, to deſtroy 


the morals, and ſtimulate the paſſions of her young victims: and having 


prepared them in that way, to ſhew and ſell them to the higheſt bidder. 

The two lovely Firmans were but fix months in her houſe, and 
not quite fifteen years of age, when they were iruted ; one to a 
Sharper and Gambler, for the ſum of two hundred pounds ; and the 
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a2 general recommendation, 


- APPARENT WOMEN OF FASHION. 


* 


2 complete this work, there yet remains another expoſure. 
ion, 


There are a claſs of women who, preſerving ſome appearance of 


and under the ſpecious appearance of good houſes, and a 


punctual diſcharge of tradeſmen's demands, prevent every minute 


enquiry into the reality of their circumſtances or means of exiſtence. 


We might perhaps, with infinite propriety, in this part of our general 


admonition, take notice of thoſe Sunday meeting-houſes, where the 


theory and practice of vice, is, as it were, ſet to mufic ; where con- 
certs of vocal and inſtrumental harmony, lull the ſenſes into a reli- 
gious apathy, and raiſe the paſſions into a ſenfual fermentation ; where 


the groſs and abominable vice of gambling is diſguiſed by the ſoft 


graces of feminine aſſociation ; and where the Roap, to Ruin is 


made ſmooth and captivating by the deluſions of luxury. But we 


ſhall; at leaſt for the PRI over thoſe deluſive ſeminaries, with 


their young female charges to unite-with ſuch dangerovs companions, 
and upon occaſions ſo oppoſite to the meaning of that ſolemn day 


which we allude to. 1 8 


The perſons who, under the appearance of faſhion, more imme- 
diately affect the cauſe of female virtue, and of whom we now ſpeak, 
are generally women who have been themſelves, at an early period 


of life, ſeduced from thoſe paths from which, like falles angels, they 


endeavour to lead others: but happily they are not ſo common in 

the metropolis as thoſe whom we have before taken notice of. 

contrive, as before mentioned, to live in much appearance of 

reſpe&; and make the public ſemblance of preciſe decorum, the 
ivate maſk of atrocious infamy. They, wack:th 


jects; and they regularly read the ſeveral News-papers, to anſwer 
all advertiſements inſerted by young women wanting places. Ac- 
eordingly, when by one or other of theſe devices, they have ſelected 
luck young girls as they think will ſuit the ſenſual appetites of their 


numerous employers, they contrive, by a great variety of ſyſtematic 


manoeuvres, to diſpoſe of them to advantage. They generally fit 
. fe AY | H | 8 | ; them 


* 


at parents and guardians will not ſuffer 


the public Regiſter - 
ces, which every day preſent young, innocent, and beautiful ob- 


- 


. 
them as to the ſituations to which they have been 5ccuſtor ed 
their connections their views their tempers—their experience 
and their innocence, and claſs them out, agrecably to the age, and 


palates of their cuſtomers. 


In the progreſs of this plunder of beauty and innocence, the pan- 
dars have their "regular orrefpodAdu by worn and country, — 
their ſtated times, or markets, in which ſhew their commodi- 
ties—Act tea, (for they are invited to that diſtinguiſhed honour) Bet- 
ty, or Suſan, or Molly, is ſhewn off to the beſt advantage; and if ſui- 
table, diſpoſed of accurdingly. Some are ſent into the country as 
chambermaids to widowers; others as houſe-maids to bachelors ; 
others as houſe-keepers to goodnatured old gentlemen ; others, again, 
to elderly ladies of the ſame claſs; or any thing they pleaſe to make 
. But, in almoſt 2 diſtinction, they are ſure to be ruined. 

fore they are fully diſpoſed of, and ſent from the houſe, the faſh- 
ionable Abigail takes care to poiſon their morals, to deſtroy their 
modeſty, and to break down every barrier of virtue. 


Some time ago, 3 young woman, or rather girl, daughter of far- 
mier Morris, in but middlingcircumſtances, with a large family, took it 


into her head to travel from Baſingſtoke to London, in hopes of bet- 
tering her fortune: She had a recommendation to an old friend of her 
8 in Vork- buildings; but, unfortunately, upon arriving there, 

found that friend a corpſe! The grief and confuſion occaſioned 
by ſuch a melancholy event, may naturally be ſuppoſed. Poor Sally 
could find no one to give her a welcome; and, after weeping for 


gs ſome time over the body of her expected patroneſs ſhe retired ; and 


7 


many a long and anxious footſtep, guided by an imperfect di- 
rection, at length found out a young woman with whom ſhe had 
been intimate in -Hampſhire, and who then lived as ſervant in a 
reſpectable houſe at Knightſbridge, This friend received her kindly ; 
obtained permiſſion for her to continue-in the houſe until ſhe got 
into ſervice, and adviſed her ta advertiſe for a place; with which 


The = day in which her advertiſement a „ ſhe was ſent 


for to Marybone-ſtreet; and the next morning ſhe attended the fum- 


mons. appearance of the houſe pleaſed her opening ambition, 


even before ſhe entered it ; and, when ſhe entered, the gracious manner 


of her reception quite charmed her. In ſhort, Sally was immediately 
hired to 8 5s own perſon © 

Sally had been but a day in her new ſituation, when her 
kind miftzeſs made her ſome very handſome, preſents ; fine caps, fine 
ſhoes, and a fine filk gown : ſhe had her hair cut in fimple negli- 


zence ; and Sally, from ſuch improvements of dreſs, ſcarcely knew 
her own figure. - . | 3 


- 
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Re. 2 CHARMING TALLY, 


(5s). 
Shortly after this, an elderly gentleman, a ; coptely, rank tea in 
Marybone · ſtreet Sally attended; and was enraptured at all the fine 


| things ſaid to her: upon retiring, the captain kiſſed her, and gave her 


x guinea, as he truly (aid, to prove how he admired her. 

When he withdrew, Sally was informed by her good miſtreſs, that 
the capain's ſiſter wanted a companion; lf that, as ſhe ſeemed to 
be dev of encouragement, ſhe would recommend her. A 
companion !” thought Sally: why, then, my fortune is at once 
_—_ ” With hes trunks well loaded, and her perſon well dizened 
out, Sally was a, on with ſtrong recommendation, to what her 

neſs called, 8 * TE 4 0 

The captain's er li about a mile e metropolis, and 
with A og ' i ſhe was out ub a viſit. The Lady, how- 
ever, returned before ſu per, and behaved poker as kind to Sally 
as her firſt miſtreſs had 

Sally was at length ſhewn to her 3 partment, where 


| eyery thing 
fo raiſe her little vanj t She 
z a "but was Kanye A the 1 . pick 


when the door of a clo- 
, and diſcovered * 9 in himſelf in his night gown 
per3—poer Sally gave a loud cream but the captain ſmo- 

with wic, kiſſes, and in ſhort made his intentions. 

ee Sally's fate was now ſealed ; ſaw clearly into the 
whole proceſs of her ſeduction; but had 0 remedy. She wes 
friendleſs, and moneyleſs; and poſibly, if ſhe had had both, ſhe 
might not complain. - She had „as alte 7 obſerved, ow 
for proſtitution ; and was not, e fore, much diſpleaſed with 
accident which promiſed her ſo much grandeur. 

To make the narrative as brief ag truth will admit, Sall con- 
tinued in the houſe, which was merely hired for this, all other 
ſuch occaſons, nearly two months; duri hich ſhe ws pretty con- | 

ſtantly viſited b her ave lover. At ihe end of that Ling ** | 


additional — to find = captain falling n d his 7 — 8 
affeftion. . One ee Ane voor her caſe, ſhe 


received a note to the 

ine, oy Fein: 
SECT, oF 
| el i * 


Upon 


to tear m 
. * y ordered to ſom your 1 W ing 
for twenty pounds; „ Re the rent 
F 
your 


- 
* . I * 
# 4 


. which ſhe had collected in her /erwitudes. Being reduced to the 


1 


- . 
— 
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Upon the ſal of this billet, poor Sally fainted, away. The 
good lady of the houſe came to her affiſtance; and, having recovered 


and comforted her, expreſſed a ſincere ſorrow, not only for her mis- 
fortune, but that ſhe had actually let her houſe to a family, who muſt 


come in in two days. 
The diſconſolate Sally, having paid the rent, which amounted to 


fifteen pounds out of her twenty, on the very next day, was obliged 


to ſeek for herſelf. Her ſpirits were too low and dejected for a viſit 
to Marybone-ftreet ; and her appearance totally precluded her from 
the conſolation of the young woman at Knightſbridge. She took 
ſhelter at a lodging in a ſmall chandler-ſhop in Pimlico from whence 
ſhe wrote a letter to her Captain, conſigned to the woman of her firſt 


| lodging, and fat herſelf down to await the decrees of her fate. 


| a very ſhort time, her remaining five pounds were expended ; 
and as ſhe could not in her preſent ſituation, ſeek for any employ- 
ment, ſhe was at length obliged to part with almoſt all the _ 


loweſt ebb, and not knowing the moment ſhe might be taken ill, ſhe 
one morning borrowed the Daily Advertiſer, to look for ſome cha- 
ritable aſylum, where ſhe might be received during the term of ſo 
critical a period; and there, to her aſtoniſhment, obſerved an adver- 
tiſement for an houſemaid, with a reference to one of her late miſ- 
treſs's tradeſmen. It immediately ſtruck her, that this was a lure to 
enſnare ſome unfortunate young woman, into a fimilar deſtruction; 
and ſhe was immediately determined to make an advantage of retri- 
bution. Time and circumſtances had altered her much; and drefling 
herſelf in the beſt manner ſhe could, and as much as poſſible conceal- 


ing the evidence of her connection with the captain, ſhe applied in 


-perſor? for the place. As ſhe ſuſpected, ſo it was: ſhe was ſent to 
Marybode-Rttber ; and, as ſhe hoped, ſo it happened, ſhe was neither 
"known nor fuſpected. In her 8 appearance, the artſul Sally 
was juſt what was wanting; ſhe was hired, treated kindly, and 


found herſelf happy in the proſpect of revenge. 


The morning of the ſecond day Mary (for that was her new name) 
was taken ſuddenly ill. The family ſurgeon and apotheeary was 


ſent for, and upon examination, he at once declared her to be in 
| Rrong labour! Nothing could exceed the rage and conſternation ß 


the good Lady, on account of the /caxdai brought upon her houſe : 
te muſt direftly quit it; and, at any price, get into the firſt lodging 
that offered: but while ſhe was thus exclaiming, Mary began to ex- 
claim alſo; and in a few minutes was delivered of a young Captain. 
While matters were thus ſituated ;* the * a rage, the doctor 
buſy, the child dreſſing &c., nothing could be explained: but no 

was the confuſion ſubſided, as Maeda > 


— 
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with her angry miſtreſs, diſcovered herſelf, and diſcloſed the whole. 
of her hiſtory ; adding, that without ſhe met with good care, and 
tender treatment, ſhe would expoſe every thing to the world. 


The aſtoniſhed .and. confounded prieſteſs of ſeduction, affected to 


be compaſſionate z and upon extorting a promiſe of profound ſeere- 
© Cy, ſuffered her temple to become an hoſpital for five weeks. 
addition to this good fortune, Sally found out the real character of 
ber lover, who was Member of Parliament for a Borough in York- 
ſhire, a married man, and poſſeſſed of large fortune, though of an 
avaricious diſpoſition. Being a girl of ſpirit, ſhe threatened him alſo ; 
and compelled him, through fear, to do, what in juſtice and huma- 
nity, he would have refuſed—to provide amply for the child, and to 
allow her a conſiderable ſum of money. - 


Having thus recited many of the ſecret modes by which artleſs 
innocence, bluſhing modeſty, and all the more ſoft, poliſhed, and 
heavenly attributes of female lovelineſs are defaced and ruined ; by 
which parental happineſs, filial duty, and domeſtic comforts, are 
contaminated and deſtroyed ; it remains only with the Caerxus to 

offer up an ardent oraiſon That a juſt comprehenſion may obtain 

of his motive, and that his preventive intentions may meet with the 
ſucceſs which every virtuous mind muſt wiſh them, 
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